































THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 
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THE ROUND TOWER, BELFRY, AND CHURCH OF SWORDS, IN THE COUNTY 
OF DUBLIN, IRELAND. 


(With an Engraving.) 


Sworps is a long irregularly built post town in the county of Dublin, at no 
great distance from the sea, and about seven miles north of*the Irish 
capital. Some singular ruins of great antiquity render it an object of 
interest to the curious traveller, but that which excites the greatest notice 
is, the ancient Round Tower, which, at about sixty feet distance from the 
church, is exhibited in the engraving. This venerable building, still in a 
high state of preservation, has. suffered less from the corrosions of time 
than, perhaps, any other erection of a similar description throughout this 
large section of the United Kingdom. 

These Round Towers are almost exclusively peculiar to Ireland. Some 
few have indeed been found in Scotland, but they never appear to have 
been numerous, and the greater part have fallen into decay. In their 
general character, the architecture appears to be much the same, but their 
origin, history, and use are involved in much obscurity. In height they 
q vary from fifty to one hundred feet, and few among them are more than 
twenty feet in diameter at the base. They have a single entrance-door, of 
from five to fifteen feet from the ground, and a loop-hole to give light to 
the stories, of which each tower contains six or seven. These gradually 
contract in dimensions as they ascend, so that. the uppermost chamber is 
not more than five or six feet in diameter. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
the upper story is furnished with four loop-holes, which, while admitting 


cee 


light and air, uniformly correspond with the four cardinal points of the 
compass. ° 
From the nature and situation of these singular structures, they being 


always near to the site of some ancient church, it would appear that each 
was built for the accommodation of some recluse or hermit, who inhabited 
the upper chamber, and thus indulged in that seclusion and solitude, which 
constituted his chief evidence of devotion. 

According to Giraldus Cambrensis, Ireland abounded with these towers 
in the twelfth century, and there is reason to ascribe the erection of them 
to the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries; namely, before the Danish inva- 
sions, and during the period when many enthusiasts of Ireland wandered 
into foreign countries, in quest of solitudes which they could not find at 
home. It has been conjectured by some, that the idea of the building and 
its use was primarily suggested by the columns and stylites of the ancho- 
rets and faquirs in the East. , 
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Of these very singular structures, which are the principal architectural 
ornaments of ancient Ireland, there are at present probably about one hun- 
dred, that have not bowed their venerable pinnacles to the earth, although 


many centuries have passed over them; and no doubt can be entertained, . 


that a rigorous scrutiny would lead to the discovery of fragments belonging 
to several others that have hitherto remained unnoticed. Ledwich has 
with much industry collected the names of sixty-two, but many are omitted 
by him, that are well known to others. Aghavilles, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, Drumkleeve, in the county of Clare, others in Sligo and elsewhere, 
have not yet been inserted in the published catalogues of any learned 
antiquaries. 

In an agreeable modern tract, and one which displays much antiquarian 
research and general information, entitled ‘‘ An historical and critical 
inquiry into the origin and use of the Irish pillar tower, by Colonel De 
Montmorency Morres, K. St. L.” these questions are fully and fairly 
examined ; but, after all the learning and ability which the author has 
evinced, we are compelled to conclude, that conjecture is nearly the only 
foundation on which his hypothetical fabric stands. 

The prudent and cautious Mr. Harris asserts, that their origin is Chris- 
tian, and, that in use they correspond with the pillar on which Simon Sty- 
lites stood for forty years. Dr, Ledwich, however, seems decidedly of 
opinion, that they are of Danish origin, and that they were intended as 
belfries by these barbarian invaders. The late General Vallency attributes 
their origin to our heathen ancestors, and asserts positively, that they were 
the receptacles of the sacred fire of Baal, or the sun. A fourth opinion is, 
that they were intended to serve as land-marks by day, and beacons by 
night, and that the stories, lofts, and loop-holes, may be easily conceived 
as accommodated to this use. A fifth conjecture makes them sepulchral 
columns, bearing a miniature resemblance to such as are found in Syria, 
and more conspicuously in the pyramids of Egypt. Another conjecture 
is, that the pillar tower owes its origin to the first Christian fathers who 
visited Ireland, and who, in this pious work, were assisted by the newly- 
converted kings, and wealthy subjects, the monks and pilgrims from Greece 
and Rome, acting as architects; and, that the probable period of their 
erection was in the fifth and sixth centuries. Admitting this hypothesis to 
be correct, it is presumed that they served as the keep or citadel of the 
adjoining — or church, in which the monks deposited their books and 
relics, with all the other precious wealth belonging to the order, and 
whither they retired and immured themselves in [seasons of danger, par- 
ticularly on the approach of an enemy. 

Dissatisfied with all the preceding conjectures, another agreeable writer 
and acute critic has the following observations respecting these antiquated, 
and very singular buildings. ‘‘I cannot help inclining to the opinion, that 
they are belfries, as their very name in Irish, cloghad, imports a steeple 
with a bell; and also from the following considerations. Over a great part 
of the Eastern world, they have tall round. steeples called minarets, with 
balconies at the top, from whence a person summonses the people at stated 
hours. As the Irish derived their arts from Phenicia, we may suppose 
from thence also came the model of these towers, which served as the 
minarets of the East do at present, till bells came into use: for narrow as 
they are, about ten feet in the clear at the base, they might hold a bell 
large enough to summon the congregation as effectually as the voice 
of a man.” From such diversified opinions, as to the origin and use of these 
towers, the silence of history may be easily inferred. In the records of 
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tradition, conjecture takes a still wider range; and, among travellers and 
tourists, almost every one has something to add to the general stock of 
probable or improbable supposition. ; 

That all the preceding conjectures are liable to formidable objections, it 
would be useless to state, and in vain to deny. Some plausible adaptations 
may, perhaps, be found in favour of each hypothesis, but even the most 
imposing is very doubtful, and with little trouble may be swept away. On 
points involved in so much uncertainty, it would be indiscreet even to risk 
an opinion. It is not — that all may be erroneous, and that both 
their use, and the time when they were erected, are alike unknown. In the 
mean while, time, which sometimes withdraws its veil from objects that 
have been concealed for ages, and brings hidden things to light, may cover 
these round towers of Ireland with a darker mantle, too heavy for any 
human energy to remove, too dense for any human researches to penetrate. 

But what theories soever may be formed of their origin and use, it is 
obvious that these venerable remains of decaying grandeur speak to the 
imagination in a strain of eloquence which no modern work of any mag- 
nitude can reach. They transfer their grand and solemn visages to the 
landscape ; and, in the representation of elevated subjects, present, in a 
happy combination, their hoary aspects, the obscurity of their birth, and 
the altitude of their summits, to assist in the formation of sublime ideas, 
which are consummated by an assurance of the fact, that 


“No record lives to tell what they have been.” 


It is worthy of remark, that, in their relative positions, these towers are 
nearly all alike. They stand on the north-west side of the churches, with 
which they appear to have been morally connected, are about sixty feet 
distant, and generally occupy either a rising ground, or a conspicuous 
situation. 

The Tower of Swords, represented in the engraving, is furnished with 
stairs on the inside, reaching from the bottom to the top, but these are 
evidently of modern construction. It is also finished with a cross, which 
surmounts the conical masonry with which it is covered. It stands in the 
church-yard, at a short distance from the steeple and church, the latter 
of which is rebuilt in a very elegant gothic style, with buttresses and finials, 
and on rather an extended scale. The tower measures seventy-three feet 
in height, by fifty-two in circumference, at an elevation of ten feet from 
the ground. It isa plain and simple structure, on which the lapse of 
many centuries, and the violence of elementary commotion, seem to have 
had but little influence. Mr, O'Halloran says, that “these ancient mo- 
numents, from their solidity at this ‘day, appear to have been built with 
such firmness, as almost to defy the ravages of time.” The walls are about 
five feet in thickness, and the doors of these towers face the east. 

There are no particular circumstances connected with the Round Tower 
of Swords, through which it has obtained a preference to our notice; and 
if another had been selected, similar remarks would be equally applicable. 
Where all are destitute of history, and of distinguishing characteristics, 
choice can be under no obligations to ingenuity or taste. 

The description given, and the conjectures now placed before the reader, 
may, with trifling variation, be applied to the whole of these singular 
edifices, They stand foremost among the venerable artificial monuments 
of Ireland ; but their real origin, age, and purpose have hitherto eluded 
all antiquarian scrutiny, and all historical research. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF JONAH. 


Tue biography of the Holy Scriptures con- 
tributes cally to the saat of their 
inspired authenticity. While those cha- 
racters which it exhibits as religious, are, 
generally speaking, worthy of the religion 
of the Bible, there is, both amongst them 
and all others, that vast and singular variet 
which all true history exhibits, and whic 
precisely corresponds with the varieties of 
the existing generation : at the same time, 
most of the scripture characters bear strong 
internal marks of genuineness. 

Writers of fiction are reluctant to attri- 
bute to their favourite personages mean or 
flagitious actions; and hence, the fabricated 
origin of their characters is often betrayed 
by nothing more than a consistency too 
uniform to be real. But there are few of 
the scripture characters that are not some- 
times very inconsistent with themselves ; 
and we know that anomalies are nowhere 
so abundant as in the human character. 
Modern history attests this: a Bacon is 
charged with venality and corruption; a 
Milton, with indevotion ; a Cranmer, with 
cruelty ; and even martyrs in prison, await- 
ing the sentence of burning, are said to have 
‘been betrayed into fierce contentions 
among themseves about minor points in 
theology. Hence the instances of prevari- 
cation in Abraham, of perfidy in Jacob, of 
cruelty and lust in David, should even add 
to our conviction of the truth of the Bible ; 
because such occasional moral aberrations 
even in good men, are not only rendered 
probable by the deep and universal depra- 
vity of human nature, but they accord with 
all experience and all religious history. 

There are in the world some persons 
whose real characters are but very super- 
ficially known, whose actions are an uncer- 
tain index to their principles. As the pre- 
cious metals are sometimes imposingly 
imitated by a skilful combination of the 
baser ; in like manner, dexterous hypocrisy, 
aided by favouring circumstances, enables 
many a corrupt character to impose him- 
self upon the world as a man of virtue. 
On the other hand, sterling worth may be 
unnoticed, through want of opportunities 
‘for its development ; it may be disfigured 
by ignorance, superstition, and rugged man- 
hers ; or it may be so weak in itself, and 

i with so many defects, as to lead 
us even to doubt its existence. These facts 
shew the necessity of caution in the judg- 
ments we form of human characters, and 
’, of many of those mentioned in 

ripture, the notices of whom are often 
extremely brief and incidental. 


oe piety and morality of most of the 
ewish were, in general, highl 

creditable to the religion they eine 
and the office the , and as much 
superior to those of surrounding heathens, 
as the doctrines of the Bible are superior in 
truth and dignity to the wretched dreams 
of pagan superstition. Nevertheless, in this 
class of men we discover the usual variation 
in moral excellence that is every where to 
be found. While the piety of some was 
evidently of the most exalted and blameless 
description, of that of others we not unrea- 
sonably doubt the very existence, or, at 
best, believe it to be of the most imperfect 
kind. How very different, for instance, is 
the aspect in which the characters of the 
me aga Daniel and Jonah appear :—the 
ormer receives our unmingled admiration ; 
the latter provokes only our pity or disgust, 
Daniel displays the courage of a hero, 
Jonah the pusillanimity of a coward. 

The remarkable transaction in which 
Jonah bore so conspicuous a part, brings 
into view several features of his character, 
but in every view he appears to disad- 
vantage. 

But, notwithstanding the disadvantageous 
light in which the character of this prophet 
is presented to us, the charitable reader will 
pardon us for entertaining a belief that he 
was not wholly destitute of piety—that he 
was overpowered by strong temptation, 
rather than disobedient from irreligious feel- 
ing. The honour of religion requires us to 
believe that Jonah’s piety, if he was pious, 
was of a very superficial kind, and that 
he manifested dispositions utterly at va- 
riance with the spirit of religion; at the 
same time common justice forbids us to 
consider his conduct, on one single and emi- 
nently trying occasion, as a proper speci- 
men of his general conduct, or an adequate 
expression of the principle by which he 
was generally actuated. If many characters 
in scripture history, of whom we only 
just obtain a glance, had been more fully 
developed, it is probable they would pre- 
sent a different aspect to that which they 
now exhibit; some would stand higher 
and others lower in our esteem than they do 
at present. 

any, no doubt, are faultless, merely 
because their faults are not recorded ; while 
others are apparently destitute of moral 
excellence, only because it has not fallen 
within the province of the inspired writer 
to notice their virtues. This we may hope 
is the misfortune of Jonah. The faults of 
this individual, glaring as they are, are 
unfortunately not uncommon ones, even 
amongst christian ministers ; they are, in 
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fact, the easily besetting sins of all whose 
piety is superficial, Such persons might, 
therefore, find that the most edifying 
method of contemplating the conduct of 
Jonah, would be, to view it in comparison 
with their own, and thus make it subser- 
vient to the oft-neglected duty of self-exa- 
mination. By this means, they would at 
once improve their humility and candour: 
it would suggest topics of self-condem- 
nation, and reasons for moderating their 
censures of the prophet. 

When Jonah received the divine com- 
mission, to proceed to Nineveh, and an- 
nounce to the inhabitants its approaching 
destruction, he took ship, we are told, with 
the intention of going to Tarshish, and of 
thus fleeing from the presence of the Lord, 
and escaping from the task imposed upon 
him. ~ Jonah betrayed a base sub- 
mission to the fear of man, and a lament- 
able want of confidence in God. Why did 
he not consider, that the Almighty Being, 
who had called him to the work, could 
easily preserve him in the performance of 
it, from all personal injury—that the Nine- 
vites could not kill him without the per- 
mission of God—that a glorious death was 

referable to an ignominious and miserable 
ife—and that no danger ought to be so 
alarming to a mortal as that which attends 
disobedience to the divine commands? 
Perhaps Jonah did consider all this; but, 
alas, the finest moral sentiments, even when 
intrenched in conviction, are powerless 
until the breath of divine love gives them 
life. 

But it would be unjust to condemn the 
pusillanimity of Jonah, without recollecting 
the very hazardous service to which he was 
appointed. It was no light matter, humanly 
speaking, for an unknown, obscure, and 
friendless individual, to enter the streets of 
a city, the cry of whose wickedness had 
reached to heaven, and to proclaim that 
in forty days it should be overthrown, 
Worldly prudence, if it had for a moment 
been listened to, would have suggested, 
that the only effect of such a message, 
insulting and unwelcome as it would seem 
to them, would be to procure for the mes- 
senger ignominious banishment, or a violent 
death. 

Let us inquire whether our faith and 
courage would have been equal to such a 
dangerous service. Perhaps, if we scru- 
tinize our past conduct, we shall not find it 
difficult to discover, that, on more occasions 
than one, we have betrayed even baser 

sillanimity than Jonah. Probably we 

ave too often suffered the fear of man to 
overpower the clearest convictions of duty. 
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Perhaps to escape, not ape — 
for dat ws did Set dread ; nor loss of pro- 
perty—that we could not apprehend ; nor 
even general contempt—for to that we 
were not exposed ; but to escape the scoffs 
and indignation of those whose anger could 
do us no harm, and whose favour was of 
no value, we have dared to desert our 
duty, and brave the frown of an offended 
God. Surely, if such be the case, we ought 
deeply to repent ourselves, before we pass a 
single censure upon the cowardice of 
Jonah. 

We have no means of knowing to what 
extent Jonah was employed in his pro- 
phetic capacity; it is scarcely probable 
that his mission to the Ninevites was the 
only official service in which he was ever 
engaged ; and yet it might possibly be 
the only one in which any considerable 
unfaithfulness could be charged upon him. 
Perhaps many pious and heroic deeds of 
benevolence, unremembered and unre- 
corded by man, will appear in his behalf 
in the great day of retribution. 

His conduct, even in this instance of cow- 
ardly dereliction, has in it some redeeming 
circumstances. He, at least, deserves com- 
mendation for the honest confession of his 
guilt to the ship’s crew, and his magna- 
nimous readiness to devote himself to de- 
struction for their preservation. Nor must 
it be forgotten that he repented; and 
verified the sincerity of his penitence, by 
entering upon the work from which he in 
the first instance had shrunk. 

It does not appear that any explicit ex- 
hortation to repentance, or promise of the 
remission of their doom thereupon, accom- 
panied the denunciation of the pro to 
the Ninevites ; nevertheless, they did “ re- 
pent at the preaching of Jonah ;” the awful 
announcement was credited; and though 
uninformed as to its conditionality, they 
naturally conjectured that as wickedness 
was the cause of their approaching ruin, a 
contrite abandonment of it would be the 
only way, if there was a way, to arrest its 
progress. . 

Nor were they deceived or disappointed. 
The infinitely gracious God, in accordance 
with one of the established laws of his 
moral government, was moved by their 
penitence to defer the manifestation of his 
anger, and give them further opportunity 
for amendment. And was not this event 
a matter of great joy to the prophet? Such 
it certainly would have been, if he had 
possessed the views and the spirit suitable 
to his office. So far from this, however, it 
displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he was 
very angry. And he prayed unto the Lord, 
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and said, ‘TI pray thee, O Lord, was not 
this my saying, when I was yet in my 
country? Therefore I fled before unto 
Tarshish : for I know that thou art a gra- 
cious God, and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness, and repentest thee of 
the evil.” So it appears that Jonah would 
rather have witnessed the destruction of 
this vast city, than be exposed to the im- 
paste of a deceiver, and a false prophet. 

very one must be shocked at the immea- 
surable selfishness and cruelty of the pro- 
phet ; and we confess it merits unmitigated 
condemnation and abhorrence : it was the 
very spirit of Satan, who rejoices in the 
ruin, and repines at the happiness, of man- 
kind. 

But charity, and even justice, requires the 
greatest crimes to be contemplated in con- 
nexion with all their extenuating circum- 
stances. Let us not refuse this justice to 
Jonah, which conscience informs us we so 
frequently need ourselves. 

Some may think that he could 
not labour under any very powerful temp- 
tation to indulge so wretchedly unfeeling a 
spirit as he here manifested. But if these 
individuals could imagine themselves in the 
situation of the prophet, their views on that 

int would probably undergo a ouy. 

them yay that they had received a 
special call from Heaven to perform some 
extremely arduous and dangerous service, 
without being permitted to expect any tem- 
poral reward, either in the shape of honour 
or gain, but, on the contrary, that the work 
was as profitless as laborious, and as humi- 
liating as dangerous ; 9 it would 
require all the grace they possess, if not 
more, to prevent them from shrinking, like 
Jonah, from the task, Suppose the indi- 
vidual who is most disposed to think hardly 
of this prophet, should receive a divine 
commission, the validity of which he could 
not dispute, to go to some exceedingly 
wicked city or town, and proclaim in its 
that at the expiration of six weeks 

it should be destroyed. Perhaps that indi- 
vidual would venture to ex late thus, 
with the Almighty: “Ah, Lord, the work 
thou hast assigned me is exceedingly de- 
grading and perilous. I shall be placed in 
a painful dilemma : if the people disbelieve 
my announcement, they will despise and 
te me as an impostor ; if they be- 

Reve, and repent, then thou wilt pardon 
them, and recall thy threatening, ‘for I 
know that thou art a gracious God and 
merciful, slow to anger and of great kind- 
ness, and repentest thee of the evil; and 
when the evil day is past, then I fear that 
many of them will relapse into unbelief 
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and sin, and regard me as one that has 
mocked them.” 

Now, in some such way as this Jonah, 
it appears, had expostulated with God, 
before he entered upon his mission. Such 
expostulations we do not undertake to de- 
fend, nor are we attempting to vindicate 
any part of Jonah’s conduct; we wish 
merely to shew, that from the evils into 
which he fell, we should not be secure, if 
placed in his circumstances; that, detestable 
as were the dispositions which he mani- 
fested, they are not uncommon even in 
persons who rank far above the worst of 
mankind. To compose or deliver a ser- 
mon, with a more direct intention of pleas- 
ing our hearers, and securing their applause, 
than of imparting spiritual benefit to them; 
or to shun a valuable opportunity of bene- 
fiting the souls of some of our fellow-crea- 
tures, merely because we cannot do it with- 
out debasing ourselves in the view of the 
carnal; would be to exemplify the very 
same spirit which induced Jonah to grieve 
that the Ninevites were spared—-and that is, 
a preference of our own reputation to the 
salvation of souls. 

We observe in the conduct of Jonah a 
very natural consistency. It was to be ex- 
pected, that a man who had so little inward 
comfort, should overrate outward conve- 
niences ; and accordingly Jonah was “er 
ceeding glad of the gourd.” Every one 
perceives the weakness and folly of being 
so excessively delighted with so trivial a 
object. All will acknowledge that an im- 
moderate delight in merely earthly comforts, 
if it do not necessarily imply the want of 
religious joy, will assuredly end in the want 
of it. He who would be happy must 
“delight himself in the Lord,” and be 
moderate in all his earthly attachments and 
joys. The deeper we drink of the fountain 
of religious joy, the purer and sweeter it 
becomes ; but “‘ when we dip too deeply in 
carnal pleasure, we stir a sediment that ren- 
ders it impure and noxious.” 

But “the gourd withered,” and the glad- 
ness of the prophet withered with it; and 
such is always the termination of earthly 
blessings, and of the happiness that is solely 
founded upon them. Those things to which 
men are immoderately attached, often prove 
the occasion of bitter disappointment and 
vexation : the Almighty thus punishes ido- 
latry by means of the objects that are 
idolized. 

If we are disposed to accuse Jonah of 
excessive fondness for a paltry object, and 
unreasonable grief for its loss, it becomes us 
to remember, that if we are destitute of the 
happiness of religion, we shall commit the 
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same faults; and if we are exceedingly glad 
of any earthly blessings, we must expect to 
be exceedingly miserable when we are called 
to part with them. 

W. Rosinson. 


————— 


THE DEAD INFANT. 





“It tasted of life’s bitter cup, 
Refused to drink the potion up ; 
But turn’d its little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died, 
“ Swect babe !” 
Cunningham. 


“ Priend of distress! the mourner feels thine aid : 
She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid?” 
Crabbe. 





In a village about one hundred and fifty 
miles from London, in the west of England, 
there lived a gentleman of independent for- 
tune, which, though small, was so ably ma- 
naged, that a great part of his income was 
consumed year by year in charitable pur- 

. He bore a character very similar 
to that of the Man of Ross, so beautifully 
described by the poet Pope. He was 
accustomed to devote the former part of 
every day to visiting the poor of his neigh- 
bourhood ; and, by his assiduous attentions, 
he in a great measure supplied the place of 
the negligent minister of the parish: for a 
long time he had borne the title of father 
of the poor, who gave him the name of 
“The good man.” 

It was in one of his walks into a distant 
part of the parish, which was but thinly 
peopled, though full of the most romantic 
scenery, and of exuberant fertility, that the 
circumstance occurred which forms the 
burden of this tale. The good man left his 
home one morning; and it was on a blessed 
errand—to bear the message of a Saviour’s 
love to a dying cottager. The sun shone 
in a cloudless heaven. It was in the latter 
part of the spring ; and his way lay through 
a glen, which was formed by two high hills, 
that were so steep, as nearly to rise perpen- 
dicularly ; the sides were clothed with verdure 
of the most luxuriant green ; and through 
the glen rushed a stream, by the side of 
which the narrow pathway wound. Such 
scenes are common in that part of the 
country, and therefore but little admired by 
the inhabitants, though the romantic nature 
of the seenery, almost a Switzerland in 
miniature, invites many a stranger from the 
fashionable world to drink of the pleasure 
it affords. 

The man was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of nature ; and its face at present well 
accorded with the feelings of his soul : all 
was peace, perfect peace; his mind was 
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stayed on his God ; and his imagination 
rose above the lovely scene around him, 
to one far lovelier, to a country far fairer 
and a peace more pure than that of which 
he was now tasting, “ Yes, lovely moun- 
tains,” said he, “fair glens, and sweet fall- 
ing waters—beautiful as ye are, you are far 
surpassed by another country, to which I 
am bound : 


“ The world to which I’m going, 
Has fairer fruits than thine ; 
Life’s rivers ever flowing, 
And. skies that ever shine.” 


There all is Mares 3 roses without thorns, 
pleasures without pain, love without sorrow: 
hasten thy kingdom, O Lord, when thy 
glory “shall cover the earth, as the waters 
cover the seas.” 

He walked on, meditating thus, till, on 
turning the angle of a projecting rock, he 
suddenly came upon an interesting groups 
seated upon a large flat stone, under the 
shelter of the steep side of the hill. They 
were four in number, the cheerless children 
of poverty ; a father, a mother, a fine little 
boy about seven years of age, and an infant 
at the breast. The mother was gazing upon 
it with intense interest, in which there 
mingled sorrow such as none but a mother 
can feel; and tears fell fast from her eyes 
upon her threadbare garments. The father 
sat close by ; his hands joined together be- 
fore him, and his eyes fixed on the same 
dear object as those of the mother: but he 
watched it in all the silent manliness of 
grief.” No outward signs of sorrow were 
visible ; but care, that sat upon his brow, 
indicated a deep contest within. The little 
boy had stinpell from his parents, and was 
leaning down over a bed of rich moss, and 
hunting for snailshells. Whatever was the 
cause of the deep grief of his parents, he 
seemed to partake but little of it: the 
sorrows of childhood, like the dews of the 
morning, are exhaled by the first ray of the 
warm sun; and, except now and then a 
solitary instance to the contrary, the dee 
evils of life pass over their heads like the 
tempest, that spares the tender plant, but 
lays in the dust the mighty Such 
was the scene which broke in a moment 
upon the eye of the good man. He ad- 
vanced towards them, and ina kind tone 
inquired the cause of their distress. 

“Our poor babe, Sir,” said the father, 
‘is very ill; and its weary mother is unable 
to proceed farther.”. ‘ What is the matter 
with the infant?” inquired the other, 
stepping up to the cold hard seat on which 
the woman was sitting, and just about to 
lay his hand upon the little dimpled arm 
of, the infant. “Amy,” said the father, 
advancing with him, “ this kind gentleman 








he'll be better when he awakes.” 
into its little face, 
started. 


plain; he 
sleep, but it was one which knows no 
: and from which there is no waking 
great morn. 

poor dear woman,” said the good 
ing away with his finger a rebel 
his eye,—“ your babe’s last sor. 
over!” She lifted up her infant 
bosom : its little mouth still clung 
mother’s breast; but its chest no 
heaved with life, and the vital cur- 
ebbed to its last confines. The 
r pressed the fast cooling 
lips, fell heavily back upon 
- Her husband, almost dis- 
ift her up, while the little 
approach of the good 
left his amusement, and stood at 
tful distance, began to 4 The 
man assisted the trembling husband 
ise his insensible wife, and, pouring 
throat a little cordial, which he 
carrying to the dying cottager, she 
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of that moment was intense. 
broken - hearted partner was 
over her, with one supporting 
ith the other wiping away 
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y the body of the dead 
had fallen from the fainting 
and endeavouring to lift up 
the little cold eye-lid : at the 
ing to it by name, uncon- 
scious that it was now but dust and ashes. 
The whole scene was 
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, bedewed its chill face with tears. 
He pdr now, then,” said she, “ and 
why wish to bring him back again 
to starvation and woe? No: dear little 
Billy will never cry again for his food, nor 
shiver at his mother’s cold breast ; the cold 
winds cannot vex him now : it is all over, 
and thank God for it.” 
Her mind seemed to have received new 
, which imparted vigour to her ema- 
Gated tena : she rose up, and said she 
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would proceed on to the village. The 
good man would have relieved her of her 
dear lifeless charge, but she refused to part 
with it. While they walked on, the good 
man learned that they were from India; 
that the husband had been a soldier, and 
had risen to the rank of ensign, when, in 
consequence of ill health, he was compelled 
to resign, and embark for home with his 
wife and two children, the youngest but two 
months old. They were wrecked at the 
Cape, and brought home, destitute of every 
thing, in another vessel. Having been 
landed at Falmouth, they were journeying 
to London in search of his wife’s relations, 
who were in comfortable circumstances, 
and had lived on the munificence of a 
Stranger, till they had reached this place, 
when their resources had failed them ; and 
they were in an almost starving condition 
when discovered by him. 
The little boy, who had walked behind, 
encouraged by a benevolent look from the 
man, now came forward, and took 
hold of his hand. God’s blessing upon you, 
my dear boy,” said he: “ you have early 
tasted of the cup of affliction.” ‘ Where 
does God live ?” asked the little boy. “In 
heaven, my dear,” said the other, “ Then 
little Billy is gone to God, and perhaps he 
is a little angel now,” said the child, with 
affecting simplicity. The good man an- 
swered not: his thoughts had taken wing 
at the last words of the sweet little boy, up 
to the throne of God: for there he saw by 
faith, one “ dear little angel,” that he had 
once called his own, standing on the right 
hand of his Saviour, ready to wing his 
flight on some errand mercy. He 


thought, (and ing sweet was the 
thought,) that peas he was now hovering 
over him, shedding from his pinions 
that heavenly peace which entered into his 
soul: nor was he recalled back to the 
world, until he found himself, together with 
the poor mourners, at the gates of his own 
dwelling. He provided them with every 
thing that was necessary, and gave them 
beds in his own house: indeed, the good 
man saw plainly that the present calmness 
of the afflicted mother was but the effect of 
a’strong effort, which would be followed by a 
rapid sinking of nature. His conjecture 
was right: she went to bed, and the next 
morning was totally unable to rise. In the 
mean time, a little coffin had been provided 
for the poor infant, and its body p' in 
a room by itself. Poor Amy grew worse 
and worse ; and though the doctor of the 
village called every day to see her, and left 
her medicines, they seemed to have but 
little effect ; for her constitution had been 
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broken down by unaccustomed hardship, 
and the last stroke of affliction had, as it 
were, put the finish to the matter. A slow 
fever brought her down in a few days to a 
very skeleton, and there seemed but little 
hope of her ultimate recovery. 

William Oliphant, (for that was her hus- 
band’s name,) watched day and night by 
the bedside of his dear Amy: and never 
left it, except to attend the funeral of his 
little William. This event took place five 
days after his death: and affecting was the 
scene at the grave! The little blue coffin 
was lowered into it: the father in speech- 
less woe stood at the head; his eyes fixed 
on the narrow chest that held the remains of 
his beloved son: while the little boys of 
the village, collected from curiosity, stood 
round with childish sorrow depicted on 
their countenances, as they alternately 
looked upon the blue coffin and the ago- 
nized father. 

The solemn words, “ Earth to earth, and 
dust to dust,” accompanied by the rattling 
upon the coffin lid, sunk deep into his 
heart ; and when the service was concluded, 
and the last spadeful of earth had covered 
up the narrow tenement from his eyes for 
ever, he turned round, and with hurried 
steps retraced his way to the dwelling of 
the good man. Louis, his now only re- 
maining son, met him at the door, and 
conducted him straight to the room where 
his mother lay. The good man was there, 
conversing with his Amy. Though the 
hand of death seemed upon her, yet it 
brought with it none of its fears: for Amy 
had remembered her Saviour in the day of 
her prosperity, and he now forsook her 
not in the dark season of adversity. 
“ William,” said she to her husband, as 
he entered the room, “do you think you 
can s me too?” “If it be the Lord’s 
will, Amy:” he answered, “TI can do all 
things, through Christ which strengtheneth 
me ;” but,oh! Amy, must it be? My 
heart is very, very sad.” “TI feel,” she 
added, “ that I must soon lie down beside 
my pretty baby: and then shall we both 
rejoice together in glory. Live, then, for 
the sake of my sweet Louis; and when the 
grass has grown green upon my grave, 
weep for me no more, but turn your whole 
thoughts to him, and bring him up in the 
fear of his God. I have nothing else de- 
lightful now, and what more can he de- 
sire, when the last foe shall come upon 
him? And now, empty world,” said she, 
casting her eyes upwards, “I have settled 
all with thee : now, come, dear Jesus, come 
quickly.” She seemed to gaze stedfastly 
upon some unseen object; and so vehe- 
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ment was the desire that sparkled in her 
eyes, that all involuntarily turned theirs 
upwards, to see the same: they looked 
on her again; but her eyes had closed— 
for eternity had dawned upon them! 

It was a clear summer’s evening, when 
the pure spirit took wing: an hour after. 
wards, Mr. Oliphant entered the parlour 
where the good man had retired, with his 
little Louis holding upon his hand, and 
begged that he would take charge of him 
for a short time, while he walked out in the 
cool air, to tranquillize his feelings. He 
consented to do so; and the bereaved man 
retired. The sweet boy had scarcely been 
in the room one minute, ere he burst into 
an agony of tears. ‘* Where is mamma ?” 
said he, “is she gone for ever, like little 
Billy ?” No, my love, you will see her 
again,” said the good man, “if you love 
God : and she is rejoicing now, where little 
Billy is ; she will never be hungry or thirsty 
again; nothing can vex her now, Louis. 
“ When shall I goto her, then ?” asked the 
child, drying up his tears, “ When you die, 
if you love God,” answered the other. 
“Then I’ll die now,” said the boy, with an 
impetuosity in his manner which the good 
man had not before marked. -He renewed 
his grief; nor did he cease, till, overcome 
with the fatigues of the day, and the depth 
of his sorrow, he fell asleep. The good 
man placed him gently in bed, and anxiously 
watched for the return of his father. 

He kept not his appointment: and his 
benefactor passed a sleepless night, dread- 
ing lest some accident had befallen him; 
and as soon as the grey light of i 
enabled him to see his way, he arose, 
left the house in search of him. Several 


neighbours and servants were despatched in 
Siterent directions, and it was ascertained 


on inquiry, that he took the across the 
river to the. meadows |, and was not 
seen again to return. ey all hastened 


that way; but when they came to the 
bridge, the truth became quite plain. One 
of the planks that spanned the smooth deep 
flood was gone, and with it part of the 
slender railing. The river was d 

but in vain ; and after several hours’ anxiety 
and search, all hope was given up. 

With a heavy heart, musing on this 
mysteriously afflictive providence, the good 
man returned to his home, and gazed on the 
sleeping orphan boy. He awoke ; and throw- 
ing his arms round the neck of his protector, 
inquired for his father. “God is your father 
now, my poor dear child,” said he, return- 
ing the embrace of the sweet boy, “ your 
father is gone to meet mamma and little 
Billy, and you must go too, when God 
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.” The child looked frightened, and 
seemed not to understand him, but called 
vehemently on his father, till, weary with 
past weeping and present anxiety, he fainted 
away. A short time, however, restored him, 
and his grief gradually became more mode- 
rate. The remains of poor Anny were 
privately interred, lest a renewal of his woe 
should prove too much for the attenuated 
frame of Louis; nor did he again recur to 
the circumstance, till about a month afier- 
wards, when the good man took him with a 
basket of flowers to strew upon her grave. 

The little orphan was dressed in a suit of 
deep mourning; and when thus attired, 
there was an ui able something in his 
manners, which shewed that his education 
had not been neglected so much as might 
have been expected from a common soldier 
in India. They were returning from this 
sadly sweet duty, when a poor man, who 
was in the habit of working on the banks of 
the river, came up to the good man, and 
put a pocket-book into his hand, which he 
said his dog had discovered among the 
reeds in the river, that morning. hen 
instantly recognized it as his father’s; and, 
this seeming to confirm the idea that he had 
been drowned, from that time, all doubt of 
his fate vanished. 

When the case was opened, it was found 
to contain but few things; in one of the 
inner pockets, and uninjured by the water, 
were found several little papers, each con- 
taining a lock of hair, severally inscribed 
with the names of his father, mother, and 
three brothers: on the former of these was 
written in an elegant hand, “ Shall I ever 
see them again?” In another pocket was 
found a paper, containing so many interest- 
ing allusions to the early years of Mr. Oli- 

that the good man treasured it up, as 
a document that might be of the utmost 
importance to his orphan charge. Its con- 
tents were as follows :— 

“Shall I ever see you again, beloved 

ts, dear home, and kindred ties, that 

ve clung to this aching heart, like ivy to 
the elm? How often have I cursed the day, 
when, in a fit of anger, I left affluence and 
honour, and burst all the cords of love, to 
roam an outcast from the world, over its 
ungrateful soil! Can I forget the tender 
love of my parents, the fraternal affection of 
my brothers, the joys of my lovely home, 
the stately mansion, wild park, glassy lake, 
and dark blue mountains? No; when I 
forget these, may my callous heart cease to 
beat! May my right hand forget its cun- 
ning ! Are you gone for ever? Shall I never 
return to you? Oh! no: I left you without 
cause, and now I can never revisit you. It 
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was, I remember, my nineteenth birth-day, 
on the day preceding that on which [ left 
my home, and that was the last happy one 
I spent, Often do I grieve to think what 
my early follies must cost my sweet Louis, 
and then I determine to return home, and 
throw myself upon the mercy of my aged 
father: but now I have not the means, and, 
if I had, could I expect forgiveness? Oh! 
Sophia !—the memory of the loves of our 
childhood cuts me to the very core of my 
heart! Did I leave all that I loved, and 
esteemed, and thee too, and for mean ho 

of revenge, that have long been blighted ? 
Hast thou, my beloved, grieved in secret 
for thy William, lost to thee for ever? And 
have I, wretch that I am, caused thee pain? 
Oh! perish, stubborn heart, and let me 
bury for ever these vain regrets in my bo- 
som! Father of mercies, unto Thee do I 
commit my only dear son ! keep him in the 
hollow of thy hand, and raise him up, that 
he 4 adorn the name of a Christian, 
when I sleep in death: Into thy hands I 
commit all that is dear to me ; keep them 
all in mercy against the great day. And 
now in mine own behalf :—I have sinned, 
Father, against heaven and in thy sight, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son. 
Yet the prodigal found acceptance with 
thee: turn thou, therefore, O God, look 
down, behold and visit this heart of mine ; 
give it that peace which the world cannot 
give ; and lead me at last to thy presence, 
where there is fulness of joy, through the 
mediation of my blessed Saviour: 
Amen.” 

This interesting document was dated 
about a year previous, at Calcutta, and 
bore the signature of William Oliphant. 

In searching farther into the pocket-book, 
the good man found a picture of Louis, 
taken when he was five years old, and by 
its side, another small manuscript, which, on 
opening, proved to be a piece of poetry in 
the same elegant hand. It was dated at sea, 
and appeared to have been written about a 
month after his flight from Scotland. It was 
as follows :— 


“* Where shall the wretched find 

Ease from his sorrow ; 

Slow on the weary mind 
Rises the morrow. 

Joy, like a falling star, 

* Gleams in the river; 

Then sinks in the darkness, 
To perish for ever. 


The war-rousing beacon shines 
Far on the mountain ; 

The hot panting quarry pines 
For the cool fountain : 

But to me, bonny Scotland seems 
Lovelier far, 

Than soft-falling waters, 
Or glittering star. 
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Billows roll over me, 
Fierce in their motion ; 
Dark waters cover me, 
Deeper than ocean. 
Bear me, ye tossing waves, 
Back on your breast ; 
Waft me, ye storms, 
To the haven of rest. 


When shall the morning light 
Cease to bring sorrow? 

When on the weary night 
Rises no morrow. 

Speed, tardy moments, then, 
Fleet as the wind, 

Sorrow is with you, 
But peace is behind! 

There were two other papers ; the certi- 
ficate of his marriage, and a memorandum 
of Louis’s baptism. The good man deposited 
them all in their places, and locked up the 
pocket-book, as he considered that some 
time or other, they might be of great conse- 
quence to Louis. 

It appeared from the lines transcribed 
above, that William Oliphant’s native place 
was Scotland ; and that he was of a respect- 
able family; which led the good man 
to hope that Louis might be restored to 
them ; and accordingly he used every method 
which was available, for their discovery ; but 
it was for a long time unsuccessful. 

In the mean while, Louis Oliphant deve- 
loped more and more of his character, as 
his familiarity with his protector increased : 
he was about eight years old ; tall for his 
age; his glossy black hair curled slightly, 
and parted upon an open high forehead, 
beneath which shone a pair of eyes of the 
same colour as his hair; on common occa- 
sions these had rather a languishing air than 
otherwise ; but when excited, they could 
flash like the stricken flint, or shine like the 
sparkling diamond. With this description, 
a physiognomist would be content: for to 
persons accustomed to study the workings 
of the face of childhood, it is as easy to 
read the character in the countenance, as if 
drawn in black and white before them. His 
temper was generous and ardent ; affectionate 
by nature, and gentle as the lamb ; yet when 
roused, fierce as the lion. Endowed with 
intellectual powers of more than ordinary 
strength, their cultivation had not been neg- 
lected by the anxious parent. It was plain, 
that his father, even in his lowest circum- 
stances, had never relinquished his claim to 
the character of a gentleman ; and having 
inculcated the same notions on the mind of 
his son, it needed no effort on the part of 
the latter to put on that courtesy which marks 
the gentleman, and it was this degree of 
polish that made his appearance so prepos- 
sessing, when in the garb of the lowest 
poverty. 

Under the superintendence of the good 
man, the education of Louis proceeded 


more rapidly than had been customary : 
and he had inculcated many good lessons 
upon the mind of his little pupil, and had 
laid many plans of future good, when one 
afternoon a catriage drove up to the door 
of the house, and a middle-aged gentleman 
alighted. He announced himself by the 
name of Oliphant: and it appeared that he 
was now the only remaining uncle of 
Louis ; his father, mother, and two brothers 
having all died: William Oliphant had 
been the second son; while , Soe the 
present proprietor of the estates, was the 
fourth : and in consequence he held them 
only in trust for his brother and his heirs : 
but interested as he was in leaving the 
whole matter in silence, immediately on 
receiving the intelligence of his nephew’s 
retreat, he set off, with the intention of car- 
rying him back, and putting him in full 
possession, when he came of age, of his 
paternal estates. 

After having amply explained all the 
circumstances of the case, and received in 
return a full account of the wanderings of 
his brother, he begged to be allowed to see 
his nephew. The bell was rung: but it 
was some time before he made his appear- 
ance, and when he did, a dead linnet in his 
hand, and his eyes brimming with tears, 
disclosed the cause of his delay. He had 
just discovered the death of his favourite. 
As he entered the room, Mr. Oliphant eyed 
him with a look of piercing interest, and 
turned deadly pale. He pressed his hand 
against his forehead, and exclaimed, “Oh! 
my dear lost brother, it is thy very image !” 
He recovered himself in a few minutes, and 
clasped the dear child to his breast. 

“Tt is now,” “said he,” thirty years 
ago, that my brother entered the room with 
tears in his eyes, to tell me that my beloved 
sister was fled to glory: and he was so like 
you, my sweet Louis, that the circum- 
stance and all its feelings seemed to revive 
again.” 

It would require more than the pencil of 
painter, poet, or historian, to describe the 
scene which followed, The pleasure that 
beamed in the uncle's eyes, at having found 
his nephew, softened down by “ pale grief 
and pleasing pain,”—the one for the loss of 
his brother, and the other in the memory of 
the sorrows of former days ; the joy of the 
good man in witnessing the transports of 
others, and yet the sorrow which he felt in 
being called to part with a companion so 
dear and interesting: and both these far 
surpassed by the more intense emotions of 
Louis, who felt that in accompanying his 
relation, whom in the ardency of his feel- 
ings he already loved, he must take leave of 
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his benefactor, who was dearer to him than 
he could express: and both these feelings 
intermingling with sacred grief for the me- 
mory of his father—all struck with so rude 
a hand the tender chords in his breast, that 
it went nigh to break them. He gazed on 
one, and then on the other, and, turning his 
eyes again upon his favourite linnet, ran out 
of the room. 

The sorrows of youth, it has been re- 
marked, are soon over; but this is by no 
means correct in every instance : for there 
are times when the memory of past joys is 
interwoven with the affections so closely, 
that, in tearing them away, it leaves a rent 
which time heals but slowly. Many 


are rung upon the buoyancy of the 
spirits of childhood, and the elasticity of the 
mind of youth, That buoyancy may vanish, 
and that elasticity be destroyed by sickness 
of heart ; but a home deserted, or a mother 
lost, will not be forgotten till time has 
softened the pain down into melancholy 


* * * » * ° 


“Ts that P. »” said Louis to his 
uncle, as came in view of a large stone 
mansion in the valley, having a broad sheet 
of water before it, and skirted by large trees 
on the back and sides. “It is,” answered 
the other, “and over those brakes have I 
many a time bounded with your beloved 
father, till the setting sun warned us back 
to our loved home. The last time that 
I was with him, the day before his final 

» he led me to the top of that 
wooded knoll to the left, gnd pointing to 
the sun, just on the verge of the horizon, 
“There sets,” said he, “the sun of my 
happiness. It is going ; it is gone : 
it is all over now, James; and when it 
rises again, it will tell a new tale ; but, oh ! 
shall I ever see you again ?”—He turned 
round, and walked slowly towards the 
house, and I saw him no more. The next 
morning, he set off, unseen of us all, and 
neverre turned again. Louis listened with 
tears to the anecdotes of his uncle, and 
looked with rather a timid eye upon the 
scenes which he pointed out to him, The 
carriage now drove through the park-gates, 
and a few minutes brought them to the 
house-door, The servants crowded out to 
see their new young master; and one very 
old woman, supported on a stick, as soon as 
she caught a sight of him, fainted, and fell 
into the arms of one of the by-standers. 
It was the faithful nurse of his father. 

oa 2 8. Oe 


Nothing of consequence occurred till 
Louis had reached his sixteenth year: he 
had regularly corresponded with his second 
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father: but for six years he had never seen 
him. 

One afternoon a post-chaise turned the 
top of the hill, and slowly descended the 
road that passed by the hall: Louis and 
his uncle were in a boat upon the lake ; 
but on its turning up the avenue that led to 
the door of the house, they soon landed, 
and the former reached it at the same time 
as the vehicle. It contained the good 
man, 

The next morning he walked out with 
his adopted son, to see and hear all that 
the Lord had done for him. ‘ Have you 
been happy, Louis, since you left me,” he 
paneer “For the first five years,” he 
answered, “ I was very happy: but about 
nine months ago, a circumstance occurred, 
which has often caused me hours of 
anguish. 

I was walking along this road, by myself, 
when I met a blind man, of very venerable 

ct: as I d, he turned towards me, 
and rolling his sigbtless eyeballs, as though 
straining them to catch a glimpse of me, 
he inquired if my name was Louis Oli- 
hant ?—I answered that it was: and he 
immediately added, * Then, young gentle- 
man, I have a message for you.” He stood 
still; and, with an expression of the deepest 
awe, yet in a tone of majesty, uttered 
the following words; I fancy I hear them 
now; and long will they reverberate in 
my ears, 

“Flee from the wrath to come. Hell 
from beneath is moved for thee to meet 
thee at thy coming: destruction rides for- 
ward on the wings of the wind: the gulf 
of Tophet is before thee, and Almighty 
vengeance is behind, By all thy sins, open 
and secret, I charge thee, Louis Oliphant, 
prepare to meet thy God. Flee—for the 
day of vengeance is at hand ;—flee, for the 
tempest rolleth on ;—even now the heavens 
are departing, and the mountains shake : 
where, oh ! where wilt thou hide thee in the 
day of his anger? Flee from the wrath to 
‘come !” 

A dizziness came over me, and my brain 
reeled : how long it was before I came to 
my senses, I know not: I found myself 
upon the greensward, and the stranger was 
just disappearing over the hill-top yonder. 
I had not the heart to follow him ; for I felt 
frightened and sick: but we have never 
been able to discover him. He was totally 
unknown to any of the ntry ; nor was 
he seen by any one but myself. But since 
that time I have never prayed to my hea- 
venly Father, without a feeling of dread 
and terror: he is my Judge, and one that 
campot pass by iniquity: oh ! how shall I 
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stand before him in the day of his fierce 
anger ?” 

The good man turned his eyes to heaven, 
and said, “I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. My 
son, my Louis,” he added, “the key of 
heaven is nota list of good works, but a 
look of faith. That faith works by love : 
and love, when it is perfect, casteth out all 
fear. Think not of the heinousness of your 
sins, but of Him who washed them all 
away : think not of the horrors of hell, but 
remember the loveliness of heaven: think 
not of an avenging God, but view him as 
reconciled to you through His Son, and 
again your Father in heaven : and, lastly, 
pray for his love shed abroad in your breast : 
and then there will be no more room for 
fears.—“ Thou God of all grace,” added 
he, again turning to heaven, “ look down, 
visit and dwell in his heart: cast out all 
his fears: renew all his joys: make him to 
mount up on the wings of the eagles: be 
Thou his refuge, and put underneath him 
thine everlasting arms : and finally, when he 
shall have been faithful unto death, do thou 
bestow upon him the crown of life, for his 
Saviour’s sake.” 

“Is all peace, Louis?” said he, after 
they had walked for some time in silence. 
“Ob! yes,” he answered, “all is peace, 
perfect peace, now.” “Amen,” said the 
other. 

Is there any one among my readers in- 
clined to scoff at this? to call Louis a 
brain-sick enthusiast? one who laughs at 
religion, trifles at his Maker's frowns, and 
stifles his conscience, hoping that “all will 
be well in the end?” In the name of the 
living God, I say unto him, Consider your 
ways.—lIs all well? Are you as ready as 
you can wish? Have you indeed a lease 
of life, and afterwards a passport to hea- 
ven? Or after all else has failed, does 
“*God is merciful’ set all to rights?” Oh! 
I beseech you, by all your hopes, here and 
for ever, lay not that flattering unction to 
your soul! God is indeed a God of 
* long-suffering and of great mercy ;” but 
he is One who will by no means clear the 
guilty.” Who can save you? None but 
Christ—none but Christ—the hope of this 
brain-sick enthusiast must be yours, or hell 
must be your portion fer ever. 

One word to the waverers, The time is 
short ; use then the world, as not abusing 
it, for the fashion of it passeth away. It is 
no time to trifle. The die is falling ; and 
life or death hangs upon its issue. Is this 
a thing to jeer at? Is this enthusiasm ? 
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If so, it-is enthusiasm to seek to save our 
life: and they only are truly wise who 
quietly sit down, and lose it! 

Three years after this, it pleased the 
Lord to stretch Louis upon a sick bed. 
At first there was no danger, but several 
relapses, and a high degree of fever, reduced 
him very low, so that the medical attendant 
began to entertain some fears of the result. 
Louis earnestly requested that the good 
man might be apprized of his illness ; his 
wish was complied with, and in foar days 
he was by the bed -side of his adopted 
child. He gazed upon him for a few 
minutes with indescribable emotion, and 
then said, “ You will soon see them all 
again, Louis!” “ Yes, dear sir,” answered 
he ; “‘and where they are gone, Adieus and 
farewells are a sound unknown. I am 
bound upon my last journey, and that is 
my journey home.—Home, sweet home,— 
where there are pleasures for evermore.” 
“I think, my dear son,” said the good 
man, “‘ your time here is short: are you 
sure that all is right? Have you no other 
trust than Christ?” “Oh! no,” he re- 
turned, his voice faltering as he spoke, 
“‘ where can a sinner look for hope, but to 
him? He in whom I have believed, will 
not leave me in the day of my death, but 
assuredly carry me through the black flow- 
ing river.” 

Four days more, and the sand of life 
had ceased torun. That day week he was 
buried in the village kirk-yard. All his 
own tenantry, and the poor of his parish, 
followed him to his grave : and “ they were 
real mourners.”—He lies buried about six 
feet to the south of the kirk of P > nor 
is his memory yet perished ; the villagers 
still point out the resting-place of the 
“blessed Mr. Oliphant.” 

The good man returned home a few days 
after the funeral: perhaps the reader ma 
wish to know his name; but I will not 
repeat it: for angels have borne it in their 
songs to heaven, and my unworthy hand 
shall never bring it back to earth again. 
It is several years since he entered into his 
rest: but “ the good man” will not be for- 
gotten, till time has swept away another 
generation from the face of the earth, 

It was about a week after the funeral of 
Louis Oliphant, that an old man, evidently 
more broken, however, by the weight of 
cares than of years, entered the village, and 
with slow step moved towards the kirk- 
yard. He entered it: a young man, who 
had just been paying a visit to the grave of 
his deceased parent, was returning, when 
he met him, and, with the respect due 
from youth to age, wished him a good 
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night. ‘The night is indeed coming for 
me,” said he, as he seated himself upon a 
flat low tomb-stone, having but little to 
distinguish it from the rest. “ Pray, who 
lies here,” he inquired, reading aloud the 
inscription, “ L. O. aged nineteen, died 
May 13, 1810.” “There lies,” said the 
young man, “the blessing of our village, fa- 
ther: his name was Louis Oliphant.” “Oh! 
farewell, my son! my son!” exclaimed 
Wm. Oliphant, as he stretched himself on 
the tomb, and endeavoured to clasp the 
cold marble with his arms. The young 
man stood, in amazement, at the head of 
the tomb; all was still: even the long 
branches of the willow waved not, but 
seemed to weep with him that wept: a 
fleecy cloud came across the moon, and 
the stillness of nature sympathized with the 
mourner’s woe: at length it was broken ; 
one deep sigh, and the silver cord was 
loosed ! 

July 5th, 1832. W.G. B. 


—@—— 
DEATH OF DAVID HUME. 


Tue following is from a correspondent of 
the Christian Observer, and published in 
the number of that Magazine for November 
last. 

I enclose a passage relative to the death- 
bed of Hume the historian, which appeared 
many years ago in an Edinburgh news- 
paper, and which I am not aware was ever 
contradicted. Adam Smith’s well-known 
narrative of Hume’s last hours has been 
often cited, to prove how calmly a philoso- 
phical infidel can die; but, if the enclosed 
account be correct, very different was the 

icture. I copy it as I find it, hoping 
some of your numerous readers may 
be able to cast some light upon the sub- 
ject. Ifthe facts alleged in the following 
statement are not authentic, they ought to 
be disproved before tradition is too remote ; 
if authentic, they are of considerable im- 
portance on account of the religious use 
which has been made of the popular nar- 
rative; just as was the case in regard to 
the death-bed of Voltaire, which, to this 
hour, in spite of well-proved facts, infidel 
writers maintain was calm and _philosophi- 
cal. The following is the story : 

“ About the end of 1776, a few months 
after the historian’s death, a respectable 
looking woman, dressed in black, came 
into the Haddington stage-coach while 
passing through Edinburgh. 

“ The conversation among the passengers, 
which had been interrupted for a few mi- 
nutes, was speedily resumed, which the 
lady soon found to be regarding the state 
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of mind, persons were in at the prospect of 
death. One gentleman argued, that a real 
Christian was more likely to view the 
approach of death with composure, than 
he who had looked upon religion as un. 
worthy his notice. Another (an English 
gentleman) insisted that an infidel could 
look to his end with as much complacency 
and peace of mind as the best Christian in 
the land. This being denied by his op- 
—_ he bade him consider the death of 
is countryman, David Hume, who was an 
acknowledged infidel, and yet died not only 
happy and tranquil, but spoke of his disso- 
lution with a degree of gaiety and humour. 
“The lady who had lately joined them 
turned round to the last speaker, and said, 
‘Sir, this is all you know about it: I could 
tell you another tale.’ ‘Madam,’ replied 
the gentleman, ‘I presume I have as good 
information as you can have on this subject, 
and I believe that what I have asserted 
regarding Mr. Hume has never before been 
called in question.’ The lady continued : 
‘Sir, I was Mr. Hume’s housekeeper for 
many years, and was with him in his last 
moments, and the mourning I now wear 
was a present from some of his relatives for 
my attention to him on his death-bed ; and 
happy should I have been if I could have 
borne my testimony to the mistaken opi- 
nion that has gone abroad of his peaceful 
and composed end. I have, sir, never till 
this hour opened my mouth on this subject ; 
but I think it a pity the world should be 
kept in the dark on so interesting a topic. 
It is true, sir, that, when Mr. Hume’s 
friends were with him, he was cheerful, and 
seemed quite unconcerned about his ap- 
proaching fate; nay, spoke of it often to 
them in a jocular and playful manner; but 
when he was alone, the scene was very 
different : he was any thing but composed ; 
his mental agitation was so great at times, 
as to occasion his whole bed to shake. He 
would not allow the candles to be put out 
during the night, nor would he be left alone 
for a minute. I had always to ring the 
bell for one of the servants to be in the 
room, before he would allow me to leave 
it. He struggled hard, to appear composed 
even before me; but to one who attended 
his bed-side for so many days and nights, 
and witnessed his disturbed sleeps, and 
still more disturbed wakings; who fre- 
quently heard his involuntary breathings of 
remorse, and frightful startings; it was no 
difficult matter to determine that all was 
not right within. This continued and in- 
creased until he became insensible. I hope 
in God I shall never witness a similar 
scene.” 
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I leave you, readers, to weigh the pro- 
bability of this narrative ; for myself, I see 
nothing unlikely in it fora man; who had 
exerted all his talents to deprive mankind 
of their dearest hopes and only consolation 
in the day of trial and the hour of death, 
may well be expected to suffer remorse in 
his dying hour ; and the alleged narrator of 
this circumstance, who states herself to have 
been his housekeeper, is affirmed to have 
made the declaration on the spur of the 
occasion, from regard to truth, and by no 
means for any pique or dislike towards 
Mr. Hume or his family. Some of your 
northern readers may perhaps be able to 
inform me who was Mr. Hume’s house- 
keeper at the time of his death, and whether 
there is any proof, in writing, memory, or 
tradition, to the effect of her alleged state- 
ment. 

——_~»>——_ 


GIBBET LAW OF HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE. 
(From Allen’s History of Yorkshire, vol. iii. 
page 241—246. 

Tue gibbet law forms a very peculiar 
feature in the history of Halifax. “ The 
inhabitants within the forest of Hardwick 
had a custom, from time immemorial, that 
if a felon were taken within their ‘liberty, 
with goods stolen, out or within the liberty 
of. the said forest, either hand-habend, 
back-berand, or confessand, any commo- 
dity of the value of thirteen pence half- 
penny, he should, after three markets, or 
meeting days, within the town of Halifax, 
next after such his apprehension, and being 
condemned, be taken to the gibbet, and 
have his head cut off from his body.” 

The process of the gibbet law was as 
follows. Out of the most wealthy persons, 
and those of the greatest repute for integrity 
and understanding in the liberty, a certain 
number were selected for the trial of the 
offender; for, when a felon was appre- 
hended, he was immediately brought be- 
fore the lord’s bailiff at Halifax, who, by 
virtue of the authority granted him from 
the lord of the manor of Wakefield, under 
the seal of that manor, kept a common gaol 
in the town, had the custody of the axe, 
and was the legal executioner. On receipt 
of the prisoner, the bailiff issued out his 
summons to the constables of four several 
towns within the precincts of the liberty, to 
require four frith-burghers within each town 
to appear before him on a certain day, to 
examine into the truth of the charge. 

At the time of appearance, the accuser 
and the accused were confronted before 
them, the thing stolen was produced, and 
the prisoner acquitted or condemned accord- 
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ing to the evidence, without any oath being 
administered. If the party accused was 
acquitted, he was instantly liberated on 
paying his fees; if condemned, he was 
either immediately executed, if it was the 
principal market-day, or kept till then, if it 
was not, and in the mean while set in the 
stocks on the less meeting days, with the 
stolen goods on his back, if portable; or if 
not, they were placed before him. But the 
executions always took place on the great 
market-day, in order to strike greater terror 
into the neighbourhood. And so strict was 
this customary law, that whoever within 
the liberty had any thing stolen, and not 
only discovered the thief, but secured the 
goods, could not receive them back without 
prosecuting the delinquent, but was obliged 
to bring him, with the stolen ‘property, to 
the chief bailiff at Halifax, and to carry on 
the prosecution. Without this procedure, 
he both forfeited the goods to the lord of 
the manor, and was liable to be accused of 
theft-bote, or commutation of felony, for 
his private connivance and agreement with 
the felon. After every execution, also, it 
appears, that the coroners for the county, or 
some of them, were obliged to repair to the 
town of Halifax, and there summon a jury 
of twelve men, sometimes the same persons 
who condemned the felon, and administer 
an oath to them to give in a true and pre- 
cise verdict, relating to the fact for which 
he was executed, in order that a record 
might be made of it in the crown office. 
This custom has obtained the distin- 
guishing appellation of Halifax law. It 
attracted the attention of Camden and his 
commentators, and is amply explained by 
Bentley, Wright, and Watson. It is first 
to be observed, that the felon was liable to 
suffer, if he was taken within the liberty or 
precincts of Hardwick. This refers us di- 
rectly to the privileges of infangthefe and 
outfangthefe, the origin of which is of great 
antiquity. These privileges are mentioned 
in the laws of Edward the Confessor, which 
William the Norman afterwards confirmed, 
in the 2ist chapter “ De Baronibus, qui 
suas habent curias et consuetudines”— 
concerning the barons who have their 
courts of law and customs: In this article 
there is an express mention of infangthefe 
and outfangthefe, which is thus explained : 
“ Justitia cognoscentis latronis sua est, 
de homine suo, si captus fuerit super 
terram suam”—he has the right of taking 
cognizance of felony, in respect of his own 
vassals, if the felon be taken within his 
own manor. But here is nothing said 
“‘ de homine extraneo,” or such as did not 
belong to the manor, whom the lord had 
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to execute by the privilege of out- 

if taken as a thief within his 

manor, let the robbery have been com- 

mitted wherever it might. This power, 

however, was undoubtedly exercised at 

Halifax, as appears in the following entries 
in the register :— 

“ Quidam extraneus capitalem subiit 
sententiam, 1° Jan. 1542.” A certain 
stranger suffered capital punishment, Jan. 
1, 1542; and “ Richard Sharp, and John 
Learoyd, beheaded the 5th day of March, 
1568, for a robbery done in Lancashire.” 

At this town it appears that the felon 
was to be taken within the liberty, and that 
if he escaped out of it, even after condem- 
nation, he could not be brought back to be 
executed ; but if ever he returned into it 
again, and were taken, he was liable to 
suffer, as was the case of a person named 
Lacy, who, after escaping, remained seven 
years out of the liberty, but, venturing to 
come back, was beheaded on the former 
verdiet, in the year 1623. 

In the next place, the fact was to be 
proved in the clearest manner : the offender 
was to be taken either hand-habend, or 
back - berand, that is, having the stolen 
goods either in his hand or bearing them 
on his back, or lastly confessand, confess- 
ing that he took them. This is what the 
writers on ancient laws denominate “ fur- 
tum manifestum,” and perhaps the abhor- 
rence which our ancestors had of that 
crime, might give rise to the ample power 
that was so long left to the barons, of pun- 
ishing offenders of this description ; for 
nothing surely could more effectually deter 
from the practice of theft, than capital 
punishment inflicted in this summary way, 
without much trouble or expense to the 
prosecutors. But it must, however, be 
remarked, that there was a great defect in 
this law; for unless the felon was taken 
with the stolen goods in his actual posses- 
sion, which would seldom be the case, he 
could, by pleading not guilty, avoid con- 
viction; and the person injured had no 
further redress. 

The value of the goods was to amount to 
thirteen pence halfpenny, or more; and 
Dr. Grey seems to think, that thirteen 

halfpenny may have been called 

’s wages, in allusion to the Halifax 
law, Mr. Watson also supposes that this 
sum of money might be given, at this place, 
as a gratuity to the executioner. 

When the condemned felon was brought 
to the gibbet, which stood a little way out 
of the town at the west end, the bailiff, the 
persons who had found the verdict, and the 
attending clergyman, placed themselves on 
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the scaffold with the prisoner. The fourth 
psalm was then poe round the scaffold 
on the bagpipes, which the minister 
prayed with the prisoner till he received 
the fatal stroke. e execution was per- 
formed by means of an engine, similar to 
the guillotine erected in France, It con- 
sisted of two upright posts, or pieces of 
timber, fifteen feet high, joined at the top 
by a transverse beam: within these was a 
square block of wood of the length of four 
feet and a half, which moved up and down 
between the uprights by means of grooves 
made for that purpose: to the lower end 
of this sliding-block was fastened an iron 
axe, of the weight of seven pounds twelve 
ounces. The axe, thus fixed, was drawn 
up to the top by a cord and pulley. At 
the end of the cord was a pin, which, being 
fixed to the block, kept it suspended till 
the moment of execution, when, by pulling 
out the pin, or cutting the cord, it was suf- 
fered to fall, and the criminal’s head was 
instantly severed from his body. The 
mode of this proceeding has been diffe- 
rently described. 

Harrison says, that every person present 
took hold of the rope, or at least stretched 
forth his arm as near to it as he could, in 
token of his approbation, and that the pin 
was pulled out in this manner ; but if the 
offender was condemned for stealing an ox, 
sheep, horse, &c. the end of the rope was 
fastened to the beast, which, being driven, 
pulled out the pin. Camden informs us, 
that if this was not performed by a beaw; 
the bailiff, or his servant, cut the rope; 
with which Bentley’s representation of the 
matter agrees. From these descriptions of 
the Halifax gibbet, it evidently appears, 
that the French guillotine is not, as has 
been vulgarly believed, a recent invention. 
The Halifax engine was as nearly as pos- 
sible of the same construction, and its ope- 
Operation was equally certain and instan- 
taneous, 

In regard to the antiquity of this custom 
at Halifax, it seems to have been nearly 
coeval with the town itself. It has alread 
been observed, that in the Domesday book 
no mention is made of Halifax, and if it 
existed at that time it must have been only 
an inconsiderable place. Mr. Watson, 
therefore, with just probability, supposes 
that the gibbet law had its beginning about 
the time that the manor of Wakefield, 
which included the present parish of Ha- 
lifax, was bestowed on the Earl of Warren. 
“In the reign of Edward I. at the & of 
assizes and jurats, John, earl of Warren 
and Surry, answering to a writ of ‘quo 
warranto,’ said, that he claimed gallows 
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at Coningsburgh and Wakefield, and the 
power of doing what belonged to a gallows 
in all his lands and fees, and that he and 
his ancestors had used the same from time 
immemorial ; to which it was answered, on 
the of the king, that the aforesaid liber- 
ties belonged merely to the crown, and that 
no long seisin or prescription of time ought 
to prejudice the king, and that the earl had 
no special warrant for the said liberties, 
therefore judgment was desired, if the seisin 
could be to the said earl a sufficient war- 
rant. From hence it is evident, that even 
about the year 1280, no charter of these 
privileges could be er. but the pre- 
scriptive right was deemed good, for upon 
the inquisition afterwards taken, it does not 
appear that any thing was found for the 
king. 

Reais to have been universally agreed, 
that theft was the only thing cognizable in 
this court, but, as Mr. Watson informs us, 
in a MS. in the Harleian collection in the 
British Museum, under the title of Halifax, 
is the following entry :—“ The court of the 
countess, held 30th January, 33 Edward 
III. it is found by inquisition, that if any 
tenant of this lordship of Halifax be be- 
headed for theft, or other cause, that the 
heirs of the same tenant ought not to lose 
their inheritance, &c.” 

“The difficulty,” says Mr, Watson, 
“here is, how to account for their behead. 
ing for other causes than theft, at the above 
period, and yet no traces of this power 

nain in later times. This happened 
either through disuse, or some restraint put 
upon the power by the crown; for in 1359, 
afew months after the date of the above 
inquisition, the said countess died, and the 
manor came to the crown in the person of 
Edward IV. as son of Richard, duke of 
York, whose right it was, and who was 
killed at Wakefield fight. Now this Ed- 
ward, if it was not done before, might 
think proper to reduce the excessive power 
of the barons, which seemed to infringe too 
much upon the royal prerogative, if they 
could put to death for other causes than 
theft ; and this he might do without giving 
offence to any one, for the power which 
had gone out from the crown was returned 
to it again. And, as I take this to be the 
very period when trade made its first ap- 
pearance here, it is not improbable but 
so much of the old proceedings might, at 
the suit of the tenants, be allowed as related 
to theft, in order to encourage the woollen 
manufactory, then in its infancy. But it 
seems they were not to take cognizance of 
any sort of theft but such as was proved in 
the clearest manner, and where the thing 
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stolen was of such a determined value, that 
the lives of the king’s copyholders and 
others, might not be too ae at the mercy 
of ignorant or ill-designing men, as per- 
haps it might be found they had long 
enough been.” 

It is a circumstance particularly worthy 
of remark, that this power of the barons to 
inflict capital punishment was kept up at 
Halifax a consider-ble time after it fad 
ceased in every other part of the kingdom. 
This, however, seems to have been merely 
accidental. The privilege was not taken 
away from any place by act of parliament, 
but fell by degrees, in consequence of the 
alteration of circumstances; for as the 
“tenures in capite” ceased, the liberties 
annexed to them became extinct. But as 
Halifax was a place of so much trade, this 
custom, which was calculated to strike 
terror into thieves, was found to be so great 
a safeguard to the property of the manu- 
facturers, that they kept it up as long as 
they dared. And very probably it would 
not have ceased when it did, if the bailiff 
had not been threatened after the last exe- 
cution, that he should be called to a public 
account, if the like were again attempted. 

It seems that theft was exceedingly com- 
mon in this neighbourhood, and also that 
the law was rigidly executed ; for the regis- 
ter books exhibit a list of forty-nine persons 
beheaded at Halifax gibbet between the 
20th day of March, 1541, and the 30th of 
April, 1650. Of these, five were executed , 
in the six last years of Henry VIII. twenty- 
five in the reign of Elizabeth, seven in the 
reign of James L., ten in that of Charles I., 

two during the interregnum. The list 
of executions, as Mr. Watson observes, is 
so formidable, that there is no reason to 
wonder at the proverbial petition of thieves 
and vagabonds, “‘ From Hell, Hull, and 
Halifax, good Lord, deliver us.” 
——_—~——— 


THE MASSACRE OF PROTESTANTS, CALLED 
THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S. 


Iw the reign of Charles the Ninth of France, 
who was contemporary with the ish 
queen Elizabeth, the Hugonots, or Pro- 
testants of that kingdom, who had resolutely 
withstood the efforts of their adversaries to 
convert or crush them, were taught to con- 
sider themselves in a state of security and 
peace, from the altered feelings and policy of 
the court; and, as a guarantee of that 
security, an alliance was formed between 
Charles and Elizabeth, to whom all eyes 
were directed, as the chief protector on 
earth of the Protestant cause; while, to 
remove still further all apprehension from 
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the minds of the French — a 
marriage was proj between sister 

an young Protestant king 
of Navarre, 

The admiral de Coligny, says Russel, 
the prince of Condé, and all the most con- 
siderable men of the Protestant party, went 
cheerfully to Paris, in order to assist at the 
celebration of that marriage; which it was 

would finally appease the religious 
animosities, Coligny was wounded by a 
shot from a window, a few days after the 
marriage; yet the court still found means 
to quiet the suspicions of the Hugonots till 
the eve of St. Bartholomew, when a mas- 
sacre commenced, to which there is nothing 
— in the history of mankind, either 
the dissimulation ‘hat led to it, or the 


their religion. Charles, ve rg by 
his mother, beheld, from a window of his 
palace, this horrid massacre, which was 
chiefly conducted by the duke of Guise. 
royal guards were ordered to be under 
at the close of day. The ringing of a 
was the signal; and the Catholic 
had been secretly prepared 
for such a scene, zealously 
execution of the soldiery, em- 
without remorse, in the 

of their neighbours, of their com- 
, and even of their relations; the 

himself inciting their fury by firing 
the fugitives, and frequently crying, 
kill! Persons of every condition, 
and sex, suspected of adhering to the 
inions, were involved in one 
ruin. About five hundred 


inferior condition. The same barbarous 
orders were sent to all parts of the king- 
dom ; and a li ensued at Rouen, 


carnage uu 
and several other cities. 


By this massacre, sixty thousand P 
to have been massacred in 


on this event, and 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
ich may be regarded as the second act 
same drama, will be found in the 
narrative of the French Revolution of 1789. 
The persecution, in either case, was the 
joint act of the king, nobles, and clergy, of 
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France; on whom, the Nowe coat of 
all the murders of Charles, the dra- 
goonings of Louis, have been out 
in double fury. Verily, there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth. 

But while the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s remains unquestioned, various 
efforts have, of late years, been made, to 
give new colours to old events; and, by the 
suppression of some circumstances, and 
the alteration of others, to represent it as 
any thing else but what it appears in our 
older historians. In this spirit, a history 
of England has been written, “ for Catholic 
youth ;” that, but for the names of persons 
occurring in it, might as well pass for an 
history of Utopia or Atalantis. As an 
apology, sa ussel, for this atrocious 
perfidy and inhuman butchery, Charles 
pretended that a conspiracy of the Hu- 
gonots to seize his person had been sud- 
denly detected; and that he had been 
necessitated, for his own safety, to proceed 
to extremities against them. It is a suffi- 
cient answer to this, that, even admitting 
the ‘accusation to be true, such a mode of 
proceeding, in reference to conspirators, is 
not consistent with justice, law, or the 
dignity o. authority. 

But the pope, in whose cause ‘the act 
had been » was above using any 
such equivocating apology ; and the method 
adopted at Rome, to mark his approbation 
of the measure, must ever stand as evidence 
of the participation, or more than partici- 
pation, of the pope, and Roman church, in 
the guilt of this blood. Three pictures were 
painted, and hung up in the hall where the 
pope gives audience to ambassadors. In 
the first of these, Coligny was represented 
as he was carried to his house, after he had 
been wounded by the assassin Morevil ; 
and at the bottom of the picture were these 
words, “Gaspar Colignius, amirallius, 
accepto vulnere domum refertur. Greg. xiii. 
Pontif. Max. 1572:” (Gaspar Coligny, 
the admiral, is carried to his house wounded, 
in the Pontificate of Gregory 13th, 1572.) 
The second exhibited him murdered in the 
same house, together with his son-in-law, 
Teligny, and others, with these words, 
“ Cades Colignii et sociorum  ejus :” 
(The slaughter of Coligny and his com- 
panions.) In the third picture, the news of 
the execution is brought to the king, who 
seems pleased with it: the inscription, 
** Rex Colignii necem probat:” (The king 
approves of the murder of Coligny.) 

cardinal of Lorrain, who was at 
Rome, gave a thousand crowns to the mes- 
senger who brought the news of the mas- 
sacre ; and, as if the pope’s name to the 

















DEATH OF A DRUNKARD.—A FACTORY CHILD'S TALE. 


were not enough to identify him 
action, he caused medals to be 


with the 
struck, an impression of one of which now 


lies before the writer. It is about the size 
of an English half-crown ; on the obverse, 
a bust of the , with the inscription, 
‘* Gregorius XU. Pont. Max. An, I. ;” on 
the reverse, an angel, crowned with a 
glory, in the left hand a cross lifted up, in 
the right a sword, with which he thrusts, as 
he advances : before him, numerous persons, 
some fleeing, some slain: the inscription 
is,“Ugonottorum Strages, 1572 :” (Slaughter 
of the Hugonots, ) 

However, having mentioned the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, in connexion with 
the slaughter on St. Bartholomew’s day, it 
is proper that a distinction should be made 
between the pope, who probably insti- 
gated, but certainly applauded, the latter 
event ; and him who ruled the popedom in 
the time of Lewis. He wrote, indeed, a 
letter to the French king, to compliment 
him on the revocation; but he openly con- 
demned the method of gaining the heart by 
holding a poniard to the throat. The 
reproach that must ever accompany the 
atrocities which were perpetrated on that 
occasion, atrocities too infamous for utter- 
ance, falls chiefly on the ‘monastic orders ; 
and it is certain, that, when some Jesuits 
were afterwards reproved by some of their 
own church, for suffering such actions in 
those whom they alone could have re- 
strained, they made sport of it. C. 

a 
DEATH OF A DRUNKARD. 


Tue following account of the awful death 
of a drunkard, is extracted from the corre- 
spondence of an American paper. 

* He had once been a sober and a 
happy man. His business prospered, his 
a were flattering, his family—as 
ovely a family as ever existed this side of 
heaven—were all that he could wish. The 
sun never shone on more love, peace, and 
happiness, than were found around this fire- 
side. But in an evil hour he tasted the 
poisonous cup, and all was lost. He be- 
came a drunkard. Oh that last hour !—the 
last hour of the destroyer of himself, the 
hopes of his friends, and the prospects of 
his family,—of him who had deliberately 
brought a blighting curse upon all that was 
beautiful around him—it was awful ! 

“ As he lay upon his bed groaning under 
the burden of a guilty conscience, and his 
family—they were still lovely, although re- 
duced to beggary by his infernal Sg el 
gathered weeping around his bed, I came 
into the room. “ Doctor,” said he, “ do 
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you believe there is a hell ?—a hell?” lay- 
ing a strong emphasis upon the last word 
as he re’ it.—* I certainly do,” I re- 
plied. “I know there is,” rejoined he, 
“I know there is, for I feel it here ;—laying 
his hand upon his breast—I feel it here ; 
the worm that can never die, the fire that 
can never be quenched, eternal punishment, 
endless torments—I feel them, they have 
begun to be my portion even in this world.” 
I to him that the mercy of God 
was infinite, and would be extended even 
to the vilest sinner, = repentance.— 
“ Repentance,” said he, catching my 
words, “repentance! I cannot repent; the 
time of repentance is gone for ever! I 
can reflect on my treatment to my wife, on 
my dreadful abuse of my children, on my 
loss of respect, honour, and every noble feel- 
ing, and still not be moved—not be peni- 
tent. The day of repentance is past—there 
is no hope; I am lost—I am lost!” Hor- 
ror-struck with his expressions of despair, 
and with the agony depicted in the coun- 
tenance of his wife, and the bursts of grief 
from his children, I knew not what to say. 
He lay silent for a few minutes, and again 
burst forth into the most blasphemous ex- 
pressions of hor-or and despair; and these 
were followed by a cry, as if coming up 
from the world of wo, for ram: ‘Give me 
some rum! give me some rum!’ Fearing 
that in his paroxysm of rage he might 
spring from his bed, and do injury to those 
around, as he had on similar occasions 
exhibited more than human strength, I 
ordered it to be [given him. His wife 
brought it to his bedside. Raising himself 
upon his pillow, and seizing the tumbler, 
with a convulsive grasp, in both his hands, 
he made an ineffectual attempt to carry, it 
to his mouth. Enraged at his repeated 
failures, occasioned by the high excitement 
of his nervous system, he uttered a dreadful 
oath, and called upon his wife for assist- 
ance. She turned from soothing the dis- 
tress of their youngest child, a beautiful 
little girl of some four or five years old, 
whose excessive grief had drawn the at- 
tention of the mother even from the dying 
husband—to afford him her aid; but, ere 
she could reach the bed, with a fiendish 
laugh, and a more than hellish spite, be 
dashed from him the tumbler, and, mut- 
tering Damnation ! damnation ! fell back, 


and expired.” 
ae Canes 


A FACTORY CHILD'S TALE. 
“T work at Bradley Mills, A few days 
since I’ had three ‘wratched cardings,’ 
about two inches long. The slubber, 
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Joseph Riley, saw them, shewed them to 
rig oe me if this was work, 
I said, “No.” He then, in the billy gait, 
took a thick round leathern thong, and 
wailed me over the head and face, for, I 
think, a quarter of an hour, and for all my 
cheek and lips were bleeding, he wailed 


on, 


piecening gait. My right cheek was torn 
4 led very toch and was black. 
: My lips were very much torn; and each 
of them were as thick as three lips. He 
lashed me very hard over my back, too, in 
all directions ; but the skin was not torn, 
because [ my clothes on. He has 
many a time strapped me before till I have 
been black ; he has often struck me over 
the head, with the billy roller, and raised 
og lumps with it. At one time, when I 
thrice ‘little flyings,’ which I could 
not help, he took me out of the billy gait, 
lifted me into the window, tied a rope 
round my body, and hung me up to a long 
that was sticking out.of the wall, and 
there he left me hanging about five feet 
from the floor. I cried very much, and so 
in about ten minutes he took me down.” 
The above true account was last week 
taken, verbatim, from the lips of a poor 
child, aged ten years, by Mr. R. Oastler, 
and has by him been communicated to the 
Leeds Intelligencer. If this be not 1nrant 
SLAVERY, what is ‘—June 4, 1832. 


—_—+_—_—_ 


' WILL DR. ADAM CLARKE EVER SEE 
AMERICA? 


Tue following extract of a letter from Dr. 
A. Clarke to the senior publisher of N. Y. 
Chr. Advo. will be read with peculiar inte- 


rest, 
Heydon Hall, Pinner, Middlesex, 
October 8th, 1831. 

“ Rev. and Dear Sir: — You inquire 
about my going over to America, and ask, 
‘Is it yet too late?” That depends on the 
quantum of life that God may have allotted 
me. I shall have the will; and though 
bearing the load of more than seventy 
aps yet I would not shrink from the task. 

have made, twice, a more difficult voyage. 
I have, for the sake of my Lord and 
Master, and for the sake of the souls he 
has bought, gone into the dangerous North 
seas, not in the very best time ; and during my 
last voyage, I circumnavigated the whole of 


DR. ADAM CLARKE.-——-A PROFANE FATHER RECLAIMED. 


the Zealand group, into the Greendand seas ; 
and many who know both that and the 
Atlantic, would consider the latter as a 
steam-vessel canal trip, when compared with 
the former. In those seas I have seen Him 

* Take up the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf‘ning clamours on the slippery rocks :’ 
while the monsters of the deep sported in 
the surges, and played around our weather- 
beaten bark. A man who was once 
drowned, once cast away, and often in 
dangers by sea and land, is seldom found 
to be coward, dreading a bucket of water, 
or fearing a capful of wind, Should God, 
with any rational evidence, open the way, 
and say, even in the gentlest whisper, 
* Adam, go!’ I think I would say, ‘I come, 
Lord. Te duce, ibo.’ : 

“ Please to give my love to Mrs. E. and 
your colleague, and assure your connexion 
of my heartiest well-wishes. 

“ T am, reverend and dear sir, 

* Yours affectionately, * 
“ Apam CLARKE,” 


ee 


THE LITTLE GIRL, AND HER PROFANE 
FATHER, 


Tue late Mr. Solomon Carpenter, while 
holding a religious meeting in a private 
house in Sussex county, New Jersey, the 
owner of which was much addicted to pro- 
fane swearing and other vices, in the course 
of his exhortation expressed himself as fol- 
lows: “ Ihave often thought, when reading 
the account of the rich man and Lazarus, 
that the rich man must have been a 

swearer, and that his tongue, that unruly 
member which he had used in uttering 
profane language, was on this account 
particularly punished, for we read that he 
cried for a drop of water to cool his tongue, 
it being tormented in the flame.” Upon 
this, a little daughter belonging to the 
family, placed herself behind the door, and 
began to weep bitterly. Her father, hear- 
ing the noise, went to his child, to know 
the cause, and to quiet her. “ My daugh- 
ter,” said he, “ why do you weep so, and 
disturb the meeting? At first she made no 
reply ; but being pressed for an answer, at 
length said, “ Father, you hear what Mr. 
Carpenter says about the rich man. I am 
afraid you will also go to hell, because you 
swear every day.” The father now tried 
more than before to hush the child, but all 
in vain, At last he told her if she would 
quit crying, he would not swear any more. 
— Well,” said she, “ if you will promise 
never to swear again, then I will be quiet.” 
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He renewed the promise, and the child 
was still. After meeting, she seemed 
almost frantic with joy ;.she came to her 
mother, and exultingly said, “Ah! mother, 
I know something, and father knows some- 
thing.” “Well, my child, what is it? 
Come tell me.” ‘ Ah,” said the little girl, 
“I know, and father knows;” and then 
continued to manifest her joy. At last she 
came and whispered to her mother, that her 
father had promised her to swear no more. 

The father kept his promise; he was 
never heard to utter an oath after that even- 
ing. The unexpected reproof he received 
from his child, deeply impressed his mind, 
and brought him sincerely to reflect upon 
the consequences of profane swearing, and 
the many other follies of his life. Through 
the co-operating influence of the Divine 
Spirit upon his heart, he soon became an 
humble penitent ; reformed his life, con- 
nected himself with the church, is now a 
ruling elder, and a burning and shining 
light in the Christian community with which 
he is connected.— New York Observer. 


———_—_—_. 
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THE HIGH AND PRE-EMINENT EXCELLENCE 
OF OUR OLDEN WRITERS, AND ESPECI- 
ALLY OUR EARLY DIVINES, 

‘ If you forget any writers, do not forget the authors 
of olden time. There were giants in those days. 
The intellectual beauty, energy, and reach of 
thought, which they discover, excite perfect 
astonishment. We stand like dwarfs before them.” 

Anonymous. 


7 


Tuere are many persons who uniformly 
tell us, with the utmost confidence and com- 
— that all old things are incompara- 
ly the best. Old principles and maxims 
are, in their estimation, by far the most ex- 
cellent. Old paintings are sketched with 
greater boldness and freedom, and finished 
with more exquisite beauty than any modern 
productions. Old customs and manners 
possess peculiar and resistless charms. Old 
faces are expressive of more characteristic 
meaning, power, and originality, Any thing 
that is o/d, whether it be material or intellec- 
tual, strikes them as being possessed of 
some indescribable and transcendent virtues. 
There is a charm in the word antique, 
which nothing modern, however interesting, 
or attractive, or strongly recommended, can 
possibly dissolve. The aged do not cling 
to life with more deep-rooted tenacity, than 
they do to every olden excellency and 
almost peculiarity. 
I am not one of those who unhesitatingly 
adopt this maxim—who adhere to it un- 
varyingly, and who discover that it exerts its 
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1 and magic influence over their 
its, plans, and mode of procedure ; but 
I cannot refrain from acknowledging, that 
my attachment to many things which existed 
in olden time, is at once glowing and in- 
creasing. And this remark will most appro- 
priately and powerfully apply to a consider. 
able number of distinguished writers, parti- 
cularly on theological subjects, who then 
poured their fresh and beauteous lustre on 
the world, and who now shine most clearly 
and resplendently as bright stars of vigorous 
intellect and splendid piety, in their numer- 
ous and inestimable productions. Hence I 
cannot do otherwise than regret most deeply, 
that there is so trifling a share of attention 
discovered, particularly in the t en- 
lightened and intellectual period, to the 
productions of men whose understandings 
were so capacious, whose judgment was so 
masculine, whose fancy was so rich, and 
sparkling, and luxuriant, and whose devo- 
tion was so pure and elevated. 

The multitude of light, airy, frivolous 
productions that now issue from the press ; 
the variety of sportive, beauteous, 
splendid bron which are formed by the 
fancy and the imagination, that are con- 
stantly given to the world ; the disposition 
of the majority of readers to form an ac- 
quaintance with such works principally or 
exclusively ; the want of sufficient reflec- 
tion; the unattractive qualities of many 
volumes of the olden writers, the frequent 
circumlocutions, the boundless digression, 
the ruggedness of phrase, the numerous 
mixtures and extravagancies of metaphor ; 
the unqualified manner in which they 
uttered their opinions; the peculiarity of 
spelling ; the coarseness and often indeli- 
cacy of allusion ; the closeness and solem~- 
nity of their appeals to the heart and con- 
science ; are more than enough to deter 
hundreds from entering on their perusal, 
much less dispassionate and rigid investiga~ 
tion; though, at the same time, their exten- 
sive acquaintance with scripture; their 
richness and discursiveness of heaps power 
of expression ; mappings and freshness of 
allusion; beauty of metaphor ; originality 
and energy of thought; and vein of pro- 
found and lofty piety—would, in the esti- 
mation of a man of penetrating judgment 
and vigorous mind, not only com 
for any minor defects, but fill him with the 
liveliest admiration, and im the most 
refined and exquisite delight. 

It is readily conceded, that the divines of 
the modern school discover greater refine- 
ment of manner; greater niceness and ac- 
curacy of discrimination ; greater elegance 
of taste ; a more delicate perception of the 
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beautiful ; periods are more finely rounded ; 
there is more precision in the choice of 
terms ; greater chasteness of expression, and 
beauty of illustration, are perceivable ; 
luxuriances are more rigidly pruned ; and 
considerably more marked attention is dis- 
covered, with regard to heightening and in- 
creasing embellishments. But it has often 
been observed, that when very minute atten- 
tion is manifested to the choice of terms, 
the disposition of words, the structure and 
harmony of sentences, and the rhythm and 
melody of periods—thought is forgotten, or 
cannot be supplied. 

In perusing, for instance, the great writers 
who shone like so many suns of intellectual 
beauty and splendour in the age of Elizabeth, 
who can help admiring most enthusiasti- 
cally—with all their ruggedness, uncouth. 
ness, inaccurateness, want of fastidious 
delicacy or niceness, circumlocutions, and 
frequent barbarisms of language—that mag- 
nificence and richness of fancy, that lofti- 
ness of mind, that energy of conception, 
and power of expression, which nearly all 
their productions discover? © what an ill 
compensation for their glowing and gigantic 
writings is made by the neat language, the 
elegant periods, the harmonious composi- 
tion, the polished taste, of the modern 
school! There is now much more surface, 
but little depth ; a large collection, but few 
valuables and rarities. Where is the vein 
of towering intellect? Where is the mine of 
golden ore? Where is the substratum of 
vigorous thought, which characterized the 
writings of our olden worthies? and, there- 
fore, 1 cannot help wishing that a little less 
attention were paid to grace, and more to 
strength ; that less regard were discovered 
to taste and beauty, and more to real power 
and comprehension of mind. 

How desirable and advantageous it would 
be, if the present generation would discover 
ed and devoted attention to the 


more ma 
pious, gifted, and erudite divines of past 
days! Were this habit formed, and a feel- 


ing of attachment and veneration awakened, 
the highest, indeed, inestimable, benefit 
would be reaped. A most clear and en- 
larged view of the Holy Scriptures would 
be furnished ; a deep and an extensive in- 
sight into the principles, the feelings, the 
errors, and depraved propensities of the 
human heart would be gained ; there would 
be a much bolder and more comprehensive 
judgment formed of many doctrines of the 
word of God, which constitute its promi- 
nent characteristic, and its peculiar charm. 
There would be the greatest delight awaken- 
ed, from: the perception of what was clear 
and capacious in the understanding ; manly 
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and fearless in character ; lofty and power- 
ful in mind ; rich and beauteous in * winery 
tion ; and sublime in devotion. 

What are all the digressions ; the circum- 
locutions ; the quaintnesses ; the roughness, 
coarseness, and frequent vulgarity of the 
old divines—when one thinks of the incal- 
culable benefit to be enjoyed from perusing 
and investigating the writings of Howe? so 
profound, so sublime, indeed heavenly for 
their devotion, and so lofty as it regards 
“the scale of mind” which they discover ; 
or of Jeremy Taylor, so gorgeous for their 
splendour, so copious, beautiful, and magni- 
ficent for their illustrations, and so exhaust- 
Jess for the inteilectual treasures they pour 
forth ; or of Barrow, so precise, so clear, 
sO nervous, so mathematical for arrange- 
ment, distribution, and discrimination ; or 
of Charnock, which discover the utmost 
depth, the loftiest grandeur, and the most 
striking originality of conception; or of 
Bates, all is music, so soft and melodi- 
ous; where the beauty is so chaste ; where 
the light is so mild and silvery; where the 
eloquence is so rich and persuasive ; or of 
Baxter, who is rough and coarse, but ener- 
getic, vehement, and glowing, in the very 
highest degree ; or of Flavel, whose devo- 
tion and ingenuity at once interest, excite, 
and improve? The works of these men 
praise them in the gates of every city, and 
will ever reflect on their memories the 
richest and the most attractive lustre. 

If young ministers, especially, would pay 
rofound and unceasing attention to these 
eep, and sagacious, and most devotional 

writers, it is almost incalculable what advan- 
tages would accrue. If the time devoted by 
many to the perusal of teeming periodicals ; 
a great number of which are volatile and 
unsubstantial, discovering little vigour or 
solidity of thought, and only viewing a sub- 
ject superficially and partially; were em- 
ployed in diligently and habitually studying 
the massive theological productions of the 
conformist and non-conformist divines, the 
change produced in the habits would be 
inestimably beneficial. They would be 
better qualified to explain and elucidate 
difficult and mysterious subjects ; to con- 
tend against the deist and sceptic; to 
preach the gospel in all its beauteous sim- 
plicity, and overflowing fulness, and evan- 
gelical richness. 

“* Whatever you do,” said one toa young 
minister, “ do not forget the giants of olden 
time. Go, and examine their prominent 
and striking features ; attentively mark their 
powerful and almost super-human energy. 
Get your library well stored with the pro- 
ductions of many learned, estimable, and 
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energetic writers of the present day, but do 
not fail in remembering those who shone 
resplendently and diffusively, by their nu- 
merous, exquisite, and pious writings, as the 
very ‘lights of the world.’ ” 

It is all well enough to pay attention to 
composition ; to clear, elegant, flowing, and 
energetic language ; but let the trite maxim 
never be unheeded, that language is only 
the vehicle of thought. I do not inquire so 
much what the vehicle is worth, but what 
it bears, who is in it? If a Newton ora 
Johnson were in a common cart, which 
would be the most valuable? We should 
forget the vehicle ; the mighty men of lite- 
rature, and intellect, would occupy all our 
regard. 

London, July, 12th, 1832. T. W. 


a 


THE WONDERFUL AGENTS IN NATURE BY 
WHICH THE WORLD IS SUPPLIED WITH 
WATER. 


Untit improvements and discoveries in 
science, made within about the last fifty 
years, proved the contrary, water was held 
to be, not a compound body, but a sim- 
le elementary substance,—one, indeed, of 
pour elements, of which the whole universe 
was supposed to be constituted ; the other 
three being, according to the doctrines of 
philosophers preceding the era above men- 
tioned, earth, air, and fire. It is, however, 
now satisfactorily determined, that neither 
of the four isa simple element, the three 
rst being compound bodies, and fire being 
only an effect resulting from intensity of 
action in certain matter, and only to be 
produced under certain restrictions, 

On what mode of decision, then, it may 
be asked, does that philosophy of only fifty 
years’ standing, rest its claim to credit, be- 
yond that which it professes to have proved 
was a frailty, and would fain wholly super- 
sede ?—We answer, on experiment,—that, 
henceforth, no philosopher has a right to 
expect disciples, unless his principles are in 
strict conformity with the laws of nature, 
that have fact for their basis; except indeed 
his analogies are directly deducible from 
experiments, or established facts. 

Having, by way of precaution against the 
fallacies of imagination, adverted to a long- 
—a error, some allusion may now 

made to those essences which, in a state 
of combination, constitute water ; and these 
are two ethereal substances, termed in mo- 
dern science, gas. Each of these gases 
being derived from a distinct element, each 
has been consequently characterized by the 
generic term attached to its natural base, 


or that ether from which it is generated— 
that of the one being called orygen, and of 
the other hydrogen,—the former signifying 
the native principle of all acids; and the 
latter, that native substance whence water is 
derived. 

With regard to the nature of the gas 
derived from oxygen, some of its properties 
are peculiar to itself, and very wonderful. 
One of its peculiar properties is, its vitaliz- 
ing influence, being, as it is, the actual 
principle of animal life. Without its sti- 
mulating action on the system, every animal 
function would become torpid; in short, 
we could not breathe an instant, without 
the faculty of respiration being excited by 
the agency of this wonderful stimulant. 
Hence, by the decree that called forth 
nature itself into being, and, at the same 
time, miraculously foreordained all the pro- 
visions necessary for its subsistence, it was 
ordered, that this vital essence should be 
diffused throughout the air that was to 
administer life, by means of breath, in just 
such measure and such weight as was 
exactly suitable to life and health. 

Were there a greater proportion of oxy- 
gen ether in our atmosphere than it uni- 
formly contains, it would, by its stimulating 
quality, cause a fatal degree of irritability 
in the human frame? It would, in excess, 
have a similar effect on animal nerves, to 
that of an ardent intoxicating spirit ; and, 
not only would it act on the brain so as to 
destroy all mental capacities, but, by its 
over -stimulating effect on the corporeal 
system, it would speedily, also, cause its 
destruction. On the contrary, had the pro- 
portion been less than the air contains, the 
difficulty of respiration would have been so 
great, that it could not have been long kept 
up, and suffocation would be the conse- 
quence. — How conspicuously, then, has 
Divine Wisdom herein manifested itself, 
that the exact measure and weight of this 
essence of life should have, first of all, been 
compounded in the common air with such 
marvellous precision, and that no local 
peculiarity of climate should alter the pro- 
portion ordained—that no fluctuations of 
seasons should add to, or diminish the 
quantity suitable to supply the organs of 
respiration with their vital stimulant! 

Another peculiar and marvellous property 
of this gas is, that no substance, how in 
mable soever it be, can be made to burn 
without its presence : and consequently it is 
the means of our being able to produce 
that effect which we call fire. It was be- 
fore stated, that fire is not a self-existent 
element, but dependent on certain matter 
latent in various substances, for its produc- 
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tion; which latent elements cannot be 
excited to sufficient intensity of action, to 
yield fire, unless assisted by the influence of 


oxygen £35. pct 9 

Again, this very liar principle of 
animated nature, and of fire, would not 
have been mentioned here, had it not, also, 
been subservient to the purposes of the 
Creator in the production of water, of 
which it is a main constituent, as before 
noticed ; and to its instrumentality in this 
respect, as we shall have further to allude, 
all conducive to our object, as far as we 
have already gone, having been signified, 
we desire merely to recapitulate, that we 
are indebted to this invisible substance, first 
of all, for the power to breathe, and, in the 
next piace, for its being the means of con- 
tributing two, in themselves, of the most 
hostile parts of nature, yet both indispen- 
sable auxiliaries to life, namely, fire and 
water ! 

Besides these, its peculiar properties, this 
gas has qualities, also, common to every 
other ethereal fluid, such, for instance, as 
the power of expansion and compression. 
It enters, moreover, with them, into the 
composition of most substances in nature ; 
and, though in itself so volatile and subtle 
an essence, it contributes, as a medium of 
condensation and cement, to give magni- 
dude and solidity, to, perhaps, every thing 
we behold in the visible creation—whether 
animal, vegetable, or mineral ! 

This very powerful ethereal spirit, though 
contained in all substances, was wholly un- 
known to have existence until 1774, when 
the experiments of the philosophical Dr, 
Priestley, of Birmingham, detected it ; and 
who, from discovering also its peculiar 
quality of supplying the principle of ani- 
mal life, gave it the name of vital air. 
Every philosophical treatise on the consti- 
tution er the earth’s atmosphere, or the 
ition of water, written previously to 
discovery of this principal element of 
both air water, must therefore neces- 
sarily be defective. To have given, as we 

on, an account of the analytical expe- 
which the facts brought forward 
iption of oxygen gas were 
ticated, would have rendered an 
this kind tedious, without ade- 
experiments, for the most 
to be seen, to be under- 


ing the other gas before-named, 
ived from the essential and very subtle 
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water its weap Be fluidity, it has long 
invisible matter termed 
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in air, Persons employed in 
oe occupations, are owen 
acquainted with its terrific character, from 
the explosions which, in coal and other 
deep mines, are occasionally causing such 
destructive consequences as we hear of; 
and miners have given it the very expressive 
name of fire-damp. Most ay are now, 
also, acquainted with it, from the attention 
it has attracted of late years by being em- 
— as a ‘substitute for oil-lamps in 
ighting streets, shops, taverns, &c.—It is, 
also, pretty generally known to be that 
same gas employed for filling balloons, 
being, as it is, one of the lightest substances 
in nature ; thirteen gallons of which, when 
pure, not being heavier than one gallon of 
common air. Hence, when collected and 
conveyed in a large quantity into the body 
of a balloon, it has the quality of pressing 
upwards equal to ‘thirteen times the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere, through which it is 
consequently capable of ascending, and of 
carrying very great weights to a wonderful 
altitude, 

Although we see it burning with such 
brilliancy, as it issues from the lamp-pipe, 
and although it might justly receive its cha- 
racteristic title, inflammable air, yet actu- 
ally, within itself, it has not the quality of 
burning, being indebted to the oxygen gas 
existing in the atmospheric air, for the 
power to become what we call fire. In- 
deed, so far {from being able to ignite in 
itself, if a lighted candle be introduced into 
a or of this gas in a confined vessel, 
instead of causing the explosion of the gas, 
as might be supposed, the candle is in- 
stantly extinguished; yet, in a confined 
apartment, where an accumulation of hy- 
drogen gas had taken place, by a candle 
being introduced into the room, the explo- 
sion would be terrific. 

The human body, as well as all other 
animal bodies, contains a great Pam of 
hydrogen in its composition : and all vege- 
tables, likewise, are indebted to this ele- 
mentary substance for a _ considerable 
quantity of their oe material. 
Indeed, we may also look upon it as 
being, in union with oxygen, the great 
cementing principle of the most solid and 
dense bodies in nature. That it exists 
ony in metallic substances, may be 
inferred from its being derived very abun- 
dantly and purely by the decomposition of 
iron by sulphuric acid: it is generated 
profusely, also, by the action of solar heat 
on peat-lands, and boggy tracts of country. 
Although constantly escaping from the 
earth in ev direction, yet it never 
mingles with the atmospheric air: it will 
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enter into composition with either oxygen 
gas, or nitrogen gas, separately: but when 
they become commingled, as in the atmo- 
sphere, they refuse to admit a particle of 
hydrogen to incorporate with them. Hence, 
therefore, from its extraordinary volatility, 
it is supposed to ascend, as it escapes from 
the earth, into the higher regions of the air, 
where it subsides in elevated tracts of rare- 
fied ether, equal in levity to itself, accumu- 
lating, probably, for some dispensation in 
the destiny of the world. 

Having thus given an account of the 
separate properties, and characteristic pecu- 
liarities, of each of the two elementary 
ingredients which constitute water, we now 
proceed to explain the means employed by 
nature in order to effect the very interesting 
process of compounding her prepared 
atoms of primitive matter.—These said 
gases being each conceived to be solid 
particles of matter in the highest possible 
state of refinement, are not to be supposed 
to have any power or tendency to flow 
together of slomation, and to produce 
another substance totally different in its 
nature and properties to either. Matter 
has no power to act, but is susceptible of 
certain influences by which it is acted 
upon ; and this property is universal in all 
sorts of matter, whether it be elementary 
particles, or compound masses. Thus has 
the AurHor anp RULER OF NATURE 
reserved to himself the power of establish- 
ing agencies and instrumentalities, by 
means of which the whole system of orga- 
nization and decomposition is being carried 
on throughout the material universe. 

Seeing, then, that oxygen gas could have 
no innate tendency to unite with hydrogen 
gas, nor hydrogen any inclination to mingle 
with oxygen,—seeing, also, that the exact 
proportions of each must be, on all occa- 
sions, maintained, in order to produce the 
result ordained by divine appointment, to 
what wonderful agency or instrumentality 
are we to ascribe the effect, of their each 
contributing its precise quantity, so as, out 
of their respective dry, solid, impenetrable 
atoms, to produce the phenomenon of water? 
—Can it be by the action and agency of 
fire ?—It has been shown that fire is not a 
substance, and that it can be produced only 
under certain restrictions ; yet it is, never- 
theless, one of the most active and universal 
agents in nature, not only for reducing sub- 
stances into their elementary particles, but 
also for converting and compounding ma- 
terial elements into bodies: and actual 
combustion is the means of interflux of the 
two ethereal essences, oxygen gas and hy- 
drogen gas, in the precise relative propor- 
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tions that convert them into water,—it is 


thus that every drop of water ever 
in the world has been apg 
Staggering as this fact may seem, it is 


fully proved by the analysis of water, 
which, come from whatever part of the 
earth it may, sea or river, rain or spring, 
exhibits the same invariable proportion of 
each gas;—that is, eighty-five parts of 
oxygen gas, and fifteen parts of hydrogen 


gas. 

In consequence of the difference of qua- 
lity which almost every water 
from the saline quality of the sea, con- 
trasted with the freshness of the river; and 
the hardness, as we say, of some |spring 
waters, com with the softness of 
rains,—at a hasty view, the accuracy of 
the fact alleged might be disputed: but 
these seeming contradictions will imme- 
diately disappear after a little consideration. 
The quality of the same water, we know, 
can be changed, by throwing a little salt 
into one vessel; and into another, contain- 
ing a portion of the same water, a little 
sugar, soda, &c.: but the salt, sugar, or 
soda, can be again extracted by means of 
distillation, and the water in each be 
restored to its original purity. In like 
manner, water containing any mineral sub- 
stance, how strongly soever it may be im- 
pregnated, can, by evaporation, be so com- 
pletely separated, as to become pure water: 
and it is this distilled water which, reduced 
to its native elements, will always exhibit 
those elements in the relative quantities 
which have been stated. 

In the experiments from which the truths 
we have here taught are deduced, there are 
some results that are very interesting and 
convincing.—Suppose oxygen and hydro- 
gen gases to be each introduced into a 
close glass vessel in the proportions before 
stated, through some part of which vessel 
a brass wire has been inserted, and made 
air-tight, if ar electrical spark be conducted 
by the wire to the gases, combustion will 
take place, and they will be deposited in 
the shape of water, which water will be 
precisely equal in weight to that of the 
gases before they were burnt. Again, this 
same water may be resolved by analysis 
into the two gases, which will retain each 
of their original proportions, without any 
loss of weight : and experiments may 
be alternately repeated for several times, 
without either of the being re- 
duced by the action combustion, — 
that is to say, neither of them will have 
been burnt away in the least degree by the 
[a peer: of the experiment many times 
over 
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large quantities, it sometimes chances, in its 
progress upwards, to meet with partial ob- 
structions from very dense collections of 
floating exhalations in the mid air. When 
thus intercepted, and a voluminous body 
of it has been accumulated under a mass 
of such heierogeneous exhalations as salts, 
bitumen, sulphur, metals, and almost every 
thing else to which a name can be given, 
while thus pent under the impeding mine- 
ral cloud, electric emotions between differ- 
ently charged volumes are taking place, 
and sundry influences are acting upon each 
in different directions: thus we see great 
agitation among the condensing elements ; 
some clouds being drawn one way, and 
some in an opposite direction, until, at 
length, a great degree of violence is ex- 
cited ; they become convulsed, and the 
electrical fire begins to fly and dart about. 
What then are we to expect! Has there 
not been a body of highly combustible 
matter composed beneath, and entangled 
with the mass of exhalations of all descrip- 
tions, within the oxygenated atmosphere, 
and are we not to expect its explosion 
amid the flashing fires? Confined as it had 
been among all mineral commixtures, must 
we not expect, from the simultaneous 
conflagration, all the floating particles of 
earths and metals within its reach to 
become molten and vitrified? Must we 
not look, from such a cause, for the pre- 
cipitation of meteoric masses to the earth : 
and do we not see, also, the engendering, 
out of the combustion of the oxygen and 
hydrogen gases thus met, vast quantities of 
water, and the pouring down of it in tre- 
mendous showers, amid peals of thunder? 
Do we not see, indeed, amid all this dis- 
traction of the elements, a rational and 
satisfactory solution of the phenomena of a 
thunder-storm, and of all its accompanying 
meteoric prodigies ? 

Now, as improvement ought to be de- 
rived from every page we read, let us 
endeavour to find out to what intellectual 
account we can turn such excursions in 
science as the one we have just taken.— 
Seneca, merely a pagan philosopher, says, 
“The mind, seeing that it hath really 
arrived upwards at infinitude, is cheered 
and enlarged ; and, freed, as it were, from 
fetters, it regains its native sphere. It 
scrutinizes the magnificent works it be- 
holds, and ponders! What further does it 
seek? It perceives that these things ap- 
pertain to its own derivation-—here, in the 
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end, it learns what for a long time it had 
8 tr pate tee se 
ed 


If paganism could dictate such senti- 
ments as these, what are the impressions 
which Christianity ought to ve nt upon a 
survey of such works of wonder as those 
we have just been contemplating? Thou- 
sands of half-fervent and doubting sort of 
Christians may never before have supposed 
that there was any thing in the quuleation 
of water to cause surprise ; and on reading 
the facts here related, may exclaiin, who 
could have thought it ?—Such questions as 
these are within the reach of almost every 
capacity ; and there is no difficulty in mak- 
ing up the mind ¢o believe on reading and 
examining them: yet they cannot be 
believed without being examined, and the 
mind on examination being captivated by 
truth. 

Yet it is possible that those who are ig- 
norant of these physical truths, may have 
pretended to sift and and question the 
truths of divine revelation.—Thus, by the 
discovery of our deficiency in knowledge 
concerning what is going on before our 
eyes, it is, that we gain an “ understand- 
ing, the merchandise of which,” as Solo- 
mon assures us, “is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than of fine gold.”—Having found out how 
far the wisdom of an Eternal and Infinite 
Being has surpassed all human comprehen- 
sion in the economy of “earthly things,” 
we become diciplined to such a proper 
diffidence, as to yield implicit obedience 
to the evidences with which we have been 
favoured, concerning “heavenly things,” 
—we behold his Almightiness in the 
secondary revelations of nature, and sur- 
render to the evangelical testimonies of his 
gospel—we contemplate the wonders of 
creation with which we are surrounded, till, 
lost in transport, we exclaim with the son 
of Sirach, “ There are yet hid greater things 
than these, for we have seen but few of his 
works,” 

———_—_—_- 


THEORY OF ELECTRICITY, OF ELECTRO- 
GALVANISM, AND OF ELECTRO - MAG- 
NETISM. 


MR. EDITOR, 
S1r,—So much attention has, for the last 
twenty years, been bestowed on Electro- 
Galvanism and Electro- Magnetism, that 
philosophers have almost forgotten many 
other of those physical subjects which en- 
gaged the attention of our forefathers, But, 
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in spite of the popularity of these novelties, 
the mysterious way in which new facts have 
been enshrined by old theories, have ren- 
dered it so difficult for sober inquirers to 
follow them, that some disentanglement of 
false theory becomes necessary to render 
the novelties intelligible, —I have, therefore, 
renewed my correspondence with you, 
and, on this subject, submit to your 
readers a theory of the whole, which I have 
no doubt, if adopted, will facilitate much 
further discovery. 

It is now five-and-forty years since I 
pursued, with youthful ardour, a science 
veiled by hereditary superstitions in many 
hidden mysteries. I burst their bonds, and, 
conforming my machine to the natural prin- 
ciple of spherical action, I operated with 
extended surfaces of conductors; and, in 
1788, formed an arrangement of them, 
exactly resembling, in outlire, Mr. Chil- 
dren’s great Voltaic Battery, literally charg- 
ing cells and plates of air. The results were 
transcendent, and gratifying as a spectacle ; 
but they effected far more, they enabled me 
to understand the true nature of electrical 
action. 

In the following sketch, brevity renders 
fulness of explanation, and excursive topics, 
impracticable ; but electricians, and single- 
minded searchers after rRuTH, will supply 
various details on which I could not enter. 

Iam, &c. &c. 


R. Puicures. 





1. Tuar electricity, in whatever way excited, 
is a display of the actions and re-actions of 
the atomic elements of nature, in the pro- 
duction of many sensible phenomena, which 
elements are traced by their effects, and 
have been agreed to be called by the 
names of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, car- 
bon, &c. 

2. That in all definite compounds, these 
elements dispose themselves in regular ar- 
rangements, proportions, and conditions ; 
quiescent and fixed in solids ; partly fixed 
and partly mobile in liquids; and mobile 
in gaseous fluids as their expansion and 
fluidity ; while disturbances in these regular 
atomic arrangements, and the force and 
circumstances of restoration, generate the 
reactions and phenomena which we call 
electrical. 

3. That central motion, or weight, is a 
measure of the number of atoms within 
given dimensions, just as the atoms are 
fixed or partly fixed, as in solids or liquids; 
but it is no measure of their number when 
the atoms, as in liquids and gases, have 
lateral motions, oblique or right-angle to 


the direction of the motion called gravity. 
Hence it may be inferred, that every space 
is essentially full of fixed or mobile atoms ; 
that every equal s has equal power 
within it ; that dncihanen, or inequality, 
in any space, is reacted upon by the force 
of all adjoining space; and that all space 
is a plenum of equal power, in relatively 
fixed atoms, or in atoms performing regular 
motions or orbits. 

4. That solids are converted into liquids 
and gases, by imparting to them the mo- 
tions or momenta which previously existed 
in some other liquids or » which on 
their part become less liquia, or less gase- 
ous, or even solid, in their turn; and that 
this transfer of motion from one species of 
body to another is what is called neat; 
while this theory of heat, as matter of fact, 
applies to every known form and display of 
heat, and to all the changes and phenomena 
of which this mode of atomic action is 
susceptible. 

5. That the transfer of heat is a general 
abstraction of the momenta of the various 
atoms in a fluid or gaseous mass; but when 
it happens that any species of atoms are 
fixed, and not the others in the same vo- 
lume, then the constitution and equilibrium 
of the volume is disturbed, and a series of 
phenomena arise, which we call ELEcTRI- 
caL. Heat, therefore, generally speaking, 
is equal acquisition, or transfer of motion, 
from, or to, a volume of atoms; and electri- 
city is the partial acquisition, or transfer of 
motion, in regard to particular atoms of the 
volume, as those of oxygen, hydrogen, &c. 

6. That as far as our experiments have 
extended, —_ erroneous theories which 
have mystified and embarrassed all inquiry,) 
it appears that the particular disturbance 
which creates electrical action is oxydation, 
or accumulation of oxygen atoms, at one side 
of a previously quiescent volume. It is thus 
in the oxydation of the amalgam on our 
electrical rubber, and of the zinc in a galva- 
nic arrangement. In one, the rubber and 
its connected bodies are de-oxydated, or oxy- 
gen accumulated on the excited side by its 
flow to the parts; and in the other, the oxy- 
gen is rapidly fixed on the zine surface, 
from the adjoining acidulous fluid. 

7. That in speaking of electricity as 
negative and positive, it is the description of 
the effects of one action on two or more 
elements, as it affects electrics, which it 
a in right lines or radii with varied 
reedom; and as conductors which oppose 
its penetration, thereby concentrating it on 
their surfaces, and moving it laterally on 
the surface. We generate electricity by 
some accumulation of oxygen ; and whea 








this, it is in proximity with some 
electric which propagates the disturbance 
through its mass, and the masses 
of nes as, through glass, 
air, x 

8. That we rub an electric with another 
electric, and then the susceptibility of oxy- 
gen to motion occasions oxygen accumula- 
tion on the surface of the electric body, in 


both electrical in opposite states, on their 
two sides, When separated, each affects 
in a similar manner the adjoining electric 
of air, and begets in the air (owing to its 
extent) an electrical atmosphere, which, in 
juxtaposition, is contrary to the excited 
electric on both its sides ; but the expansion 
diminishing the force, a limit arises, gene- 
rating a distant surface in a contrary state, 
less or more distant as the space is or is 
not bounded by surfaces of non-electrics, 
obstructors, or what are called “con. 
ductors.” This is disturbance, or excite- 
ment; and restoration consists in re-uniting 
the equally disturbed atmospheres, by join- 
ing their centres, by which they suddenly 
collapse, and present to the senses, in the 
centre, electric flame and action. 

9. That in the previous description of 
the mode by which the electrified sphere is 
— we are horne out by the facts. 

oxydating by rubbing a cushion and glass, 
we abstract the oxygen from the cushion and 
bodies adjoining it, and transfer it to the 
glass. If the cushion is connected by a 
chain to the ground, or with an insulated 
conductor in its rear, we see sparks proceed 
to it, indicating that an exhaustion and re- 
storation is passing between the cushion and 
the parts behind it, so that a flow of oxygen 
takes place as far as possible from the 
aerial Reser behind the cushion, and 
that hemisphere becomes in a positive state, 
tending every where to transmit sparks to 
the cushion, and displaying at a distance 
points with a brush, and on the cushion a 
pest with a star. The glass on the other 

ind becomes positive, and the air and all 
bodies opposed to it negative, the sparks 
proceeding in the opposite direction, the 
needles between the conductor and glass 
heing stars, or receiving, and the flow being 
from positive, or oxygen in the glass, with 
@ brush, to negative, or hydrogen, in the 
whole hemisphere on that side, acting in 


radii through the air and electrics, and 
laterally on obstructors, or non-affected 
bodies, called “conductors.” 
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10. That all the phenomena of an elec- 
trical machine are, therefore, as matter of 
fact, the actions and re-actions of two 
sile <n see in contrary states. "Phe 
prime uctor is merely an extension of 
the cylinder, facilitated by the points directed 
to it, and seeking to expand the principle of 
oxygen to meet the principle of hydrogen, 
or the return of it to the cushion. The limit 
of the power is the distance of the poinis 
from the cushion, and the maximum force 
is in the line joining the centre. The poles 
are the rubber and the cylinder, or the 
points of the conductors; and if these are 
joined, the spheres collapse, generating at 
the common centre the effect called electri- 
city, which eflect is the sudden condensa- 
tion of disturbed spheres, or hemispheres, 
of oxygen and hydrogen, producing light, 
atomic energy, force, &c. &c., in the centre. 
What is miscalled, “ electric fluid, fire,” &e. 
is therefore, in EVERY Case, the condensa- 
tion of spheres of separaied orygen and 
hydrogen, acting in hemispheres around 
their cenires, and collapsing on any reunion 
of their centres ; and no fluid, as ui is oddly 
called, no fire, flame, &c., take place with- 
out this reunion. If wires are extended 
from each centre, they extend or change the 
locality of the hemispheres; and if the 
wires are extended for any number of miles, 
the original power between the conductor 
and rubber is merely extended with the 
poles of the wires, and a junction of the 
poles, whenever it takes place, is still but as 
the union of the rubber and conductor, and 
collapse of the original hemispheres, as they 
are continued to the respective poles of 
the wires. Wherever, or however, there is 
electrical action, there are equal hemispheres 
diverging on each side, in radii from the 
foci or planes of excitement. 

11. That the class of bodies called eLec- 
tRIcs, of which there are various degrees, 
are such as permit the excitement to act in 
and through their pores or lamine, in right 
lines or radii only, as glass, or wax, or air, 
or the fluids in galvanic cells. In per- 
mitting the action on their surface to exhaust 
itself in and through their substance, so as 
to create hemispheres of electrics, they are 
like porous pipes in conducting a flvid, as 
they do not permit it to travel laterally over 
their surfaces, or are non-conduciors. They 
receive excitement, because their power of 
conducting heat from rubbed, or any-how 
excited surfaces, is less than the power 
which unites the oxygen to the hydrogen ; 
for if heated through, or rubbed on both 
sides, they display no excitement. 

12. That the class of bodies called con- 
puctors, of which there are various degrees, 
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are such as permit no electrical action with- 
in their substance, and are as perfect, whe- 
ther hollow, solid, or superficial. They 
conduct heat, or any excitement of motion 
at their surfaces, with greater facility than 
oxygen separates from hydrogen, and there- 
fore do not admit the excitement, or ele- 
mentary disturbance, which takes place in 
electrics, or bodies with inferior powers of 
conducting excitements of motion from sur- 
face to surface. Therefore they concentrate 
or display the electrical action of adjoining 
electrics on their surfaces laterally, austract 
its radiation in electrics, bound it, and limit 
the expansion, thereby adding force or con- 
centration to the action. They are “ conduc- 
tors” simply because they receive ard au- 
sorb none of the excitement. 

13. That in all experiments effecting 
definite results, the action of the heinispve: es 
is thus bounded by superficial conductors, 
or plates of meial; so that by joining tue 
axes of two hemispbveres by a conductor, 
the disturbance is nevtvalized. ‘This is com- 
monly effected by wives or discharging rods, 
the ends of which ave called the poles, and 
the restoration of two disturbed hemispheres 
at concentrated points, by wires, rods, or 
the hand, produces the report, flasb, beat, 
and great mechanical or ciemical action, 
incident to the civeumsteoces in all va- 
rieties; and it is then ovly that the effects 
become visible, and till then the excitement 
exists only in silent, uoobserved hemispheres, 
or hemispheres lengthened into cylinders, 
with degrees of action fining off from the 
centre or conducting wire. 

14. That when both excitements travel 
on a wire, or coated tube, uniting the poles 
of the excitement or sphere of a central 
electric, the uniting wire itself propagates 
two hemispheres in its line of direction as 
the excitement proceeds, or at the instant 
along the whole wive: for the velocity is 
immeasurably rapid, becavse it is the 
union of hemispheric re-actions within the 
hemispheres themselves, and one is as 
worthy as the other, while every part con- 
curs in the result; and the hemispheres 
themselves also move along the wire, col- 
lapsing, in the whole Jength, at the instant 

the junction of the two centres in what 
are called the poles. That as the hemispheres 
of the excited or primary electric, as glass, 
are limited to the thickness of the glass, 
they are more concentrated and intense 
than diffused hemispheres of air. Therefore 
if their excitement is obstrucied, and ren- 
dered continuous by a metal coating, the 
restoration is more intense than of a stratum 
of air. Excitement and spheres (ultimately 
hemispheres) are simultaneous, and the 
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intensity of restoration is inversely, ceteris 
paribus, as the cubes of the distance of the 
surfaces or centres. 

15. That hemispheric action and re- 
action, in all electrical excitements, illustrate 
the entire phenomena of distant inductions, 
whicb are mere comprehended and included 
eflects of the position of electrics and non- 
electrics within two excited hemispheres. 
Hence all those assumed mysteries about 
electrical and magneiic action passing 
throvgh solids, &c. for these are merely 
within a sphere of action from a centre, 
and re-action from a distant superficies. 
If they ave electrics, the forces pass throu 
them ; if obstruciors or “conductors,” 
forces ave concentrated and distributed on 
their surfaces; or if imperfecily of either 
class, or parily one and parily the other, 
secondary complications of phenomena 
arise, which the slightest exertion of reason 
may fully explain. An insulated conductor 
whose surface is aflecied, may be removed 
from its hemisphere afier excitement; but 
if so, it simultaneously creates its own new 
and distinct sphere of contrary’action, and 
it can be neutralized only by joining the 
distant sphere, in the manner of poles, by 
some direct or indirect communication. 

16. The phenomena of “attraction and 
repulsion,” like all others of the same kind, 
arise from competent proximate causes, and 
not from any principle of appetite or aver- 
sion, as was taught in ages when reason 
yielded to superstition, in regard to this 
and other sciences. All elecirical action is 
within elecirics, as within air, glass, &c. &e. 
but no electric is perfect as such, and no 
conductor or obstructor is perfect as such, 
most bodies being partly one and partly the 
other. Electricity is the atomic disturbance 
of a sphere within the strata of electrics, 
and the two sides or surfaces of these elec- 
trics seek re-union with force. Air, the 
chief electric, being a fluid, therefore, and 
in a state of electrical excitement, the two 
sides of its volume or stratum, bounded by 
conductors, seek equilibrium with force ; 
so that if this force, from surface to surface, 
is greater than the force required to move 
a light body through the stratum, the light 
body is moved by that force from surface to 
surface; because at either surface it acquires 
the electrical state of that surface, and being 
light is then carried to the other surface by 
the assimilating forces of both the surfaces. 

17. That certain mystifications about 
aerial electricity have arisen from the mis- 
taken forms of prime conductors, the round- 
ed form being adopted before correllative 
hemispheral action was understood. In fact, 
every electrical charge is that of a plate of 
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tin-foil or gold leaf, = vescane raplwane 
were 0} to other cove S, 
yeas ye chains to the ceiling and 
the floor, aerial electricity would equal gal- 
vanic in power, and display unexpected 
wonders at little expense. 

18. That primarily electrical excitements 
are local, and secundarily are extended to 
the air, owing to its containing in diffusion 

same elements that exist in the 
local excitement in concentrated propor- 
tions. Our. sensible phenomena in air, 
therefore, are expansions or diffusions from 
positive and negative foci, in the amalga- 
mated rubber and glass cylinder, or in the 
ee gh and zinc, and these expansions are 
€ in COEQUAL CORRELLATIVE HEMI- 
SPHERES. These collapse when the central 
action is neutralized, or when the centres 
are brought together by poles of wires issu- 
ing from them; but wherever the contrasted 
action of the centres or wires from them 
extend, the aerial hemispheres of air is pre- 
sent, like their necessary shadows, aud ex- 
ed terminating powers. 

19. That the elements which are separated 
and disturbed as to their fit harmonious 
neutral action in gases or fluids, or in the 
pores or on the surfaces of bodies, are those 
concerned in combustion, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and certain degrees of carbon. Every 
fact, both in excitement and restoration, 

es this theory ; and it is opposed only 

y assumptions about fluids sui generis, 

invented by the early electricians to account 

for double effects in air, which they mis- 
takenly considered as a simple element. 

20. That the electricity produced by 
Galvani’s and Volta’s mode of excitement, 
are essentially the same as that produced 
by the friction of the electrics, glass and 
silk, with an amalgamated cushion. This is 
oxydated by the friction of the glass, and, 
so to speak, it gives out positive electricity, 
which passes to the prime conductor, to- 
wards the correlative negative plate at a 
distance, or an hemisphere of re-action on 
that side, while the cushion generates a 
negative action and positive hemisphere on 
its side. ys a bad conductor, and rods, 
as uctors, join the two sides, 
eel ameeiny. It is exactly the 
same in a galvani¢ combination, the acid 
or ‘fluid is as the glass; the oxydated zinc 
gives out positive electricity, the action 
extends to the copper, and would return 
through the imperfect conducting fluid ; but 
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the action proceeds in the contrary direction 
as long as the fluid is separable by the zinc; 
and at the same time wires are connected 
with each plate, and the excitement tra- 
versing them as the best conductors, is 
collapsed or neutralized at the poles. The 
little hemisphere in the cell, is thus ex- 
panded by the wires into hemispheres, 
exactly resembling those in electricity ; and 
the hemispheres collapse in like manner at 
the poles in degree, and laterally in the entire 
line of the wires. 

21. That as a magnet is in the direction 
of the axes of hemispheres which is indi- 
cated by its two ends, if the uniting wire 
of an electric current, with hemispheres right 
and left, were passed over it, the magnet 
would be in one hemisphere of the wire, 
and the axes of both be at right angles. 
If, therefore, the intensity of the wire was 
greatest, the magnet would vary, and its 
contrary poles be directed to hemispheres 
in opposite states, i.e. it would be placed 
at right angles to the wire. But if the wire 
were under the magnet, or in the other 
hemisphere of the wire, the other pole of 
the magnet would be affected by this other 
hemisphere of the wire, and the poles of 
the magnet would change sides as to the 
electric hemispheres. The relative positions 
of these heiispheres and the varied direc- 
tion of their axes and surfaces, would 
therefore produce all that diversity of phe- 
nomena which has been so ingeniously 
detailed by Oecersted, Ampere, Barlow, 
Faraday, Arago, De la Rive, and Davy, 
and produce the tangential law deduced by 
them, and all its deviations. 

22. That as the connecting wire, or a 
helix, or spiral, or double of it, passes at 
the same time in opposite hemispheres of 
the wire, or of the direct line joining it, 
towards the poles, all those phenomena of 
‘attraction and repulsion” in the wires would 
be observed, which Ampere and others have 
called Electro- Dynamic; and, in fact, all 
the apparent caprices and eccentricities of 
the mutual actions of different currents seern 
to be directly referrable to the rigid govern- 
ment or mutations of the two hemispheres 
by the inflexibility of their axes, and by the 
composition or intermingling of spheres of 
contrary or oblique power within or near 
each other. 

23. The theories of lateral currents, 
circular currents, &c. &c. are therefore 
altogether gratuitous, incongruous, and 
unnecessary ; at the same time the hemi- 
spheric action on each side of a restoring 
wire, would, as the currents pass, render 
iron or steel magnetic, and would vary the 
magnetic poles on either side, owing to the 
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needle on one side being in one hemisphere 
of the wire, and on the other side in its 
opposite hemisphere. This theory, in fact, 
meets every condition of the phenomena, 
without any hypothesis, and it accords with 
our constant experience in regard to hemi- 
spheric action and re-action, for there can 
be no electricity, small or great, or in any 
form, but in spherical action in opposed 
hemispheres, 

24. That the change in the direction of 
the magnetic needle, as it is under or over 
the wire, is, therefore, not owing to any 
circle performed or generated around the 
restoring wire, but is thus owing to the 
united wires being necessarily the axis of 
two hemispheres of opposed or contrasted 

ower, so that as the wire is above, or is 
ste the needle, the contrary hemisphere 
acts on the electricity of its N. and S. poles 
or their hemispheres, and, by the assimila- 
tion or the contrariety, changes their direc- 
tion; and it is the varied relations of these 
respective hemispheres to their axis in the 
wire, and to the variously posited needle, 
which beget all the phenomena of THE 
ELECTRO- WIRE AND THE ELECTRO- 
NEEDLE, and the resulting TANGENTIAL 
DIRECTION to the sphere of action in the 
two united and restoring wires. 

25.. That, though we are indebted to 
Oersted for complete proof of the identity 
of electrical and magnetic action, to Ampere, 
Barlow, and De la Rive, for the most acute 
analysis of sundry perplexing relations, and 
to Faraday for original transfers of magnetic 
electricity to the galvanometer; yet mis- 
taken theories, incidental confusion about 
fluids sui generis, &c. &c. leave much 
more to be effected by them and others ; 
and no subject under a rational theory 
merits more diligent investigation, and 
promises more renown to science. 

26. That the power at the poles, on 
foreign interposed bodies, is that of dis- 
persion, from intense motion of heat, owing 
to the simultaneous collapsing of the two 
hemispheres, rendered more effective in 
galvanism by the continuity of the action: 
But since the energy is that of oxygen and 
hydrogen, so these elements, in the passage 
of the hemispheres, or resulting cylinders 
around the restoring lines, decompose 
bodies of like elementary nature, which, 
however, being unconnected with the pri- 
mary disturbance, are deposited at the 
poles. The decomposition of the alkalis, the 
transference of these elements, &c. &c. 
are other, among a thousand proofs, that 
electrical action is merely the separation of 
the elements of oxygen and hydrogen, and 
the collapsing of extensive volumes through 
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points. The greatest action prevails in 
them, but it extends along the whole line 
of the wires, as is proved by their intense 
heat during the double collapse of resto- 
ration. 

27. That in all cases of restoration with 
white light, atoms or particles of carbon 
seem to be connected, and it is not unlikely 
that the pen charge may be an atomic 
charge of carbon, and the gross effect may 
be produced by an aggregation of its atoms. 
This accords with what we may imagine of 
the construction of a magnet, the poles of 
which seem to be a positive and a negative 
accumulation from end to end each way of 
the atoms of carbon and more decidedly 
in carbonates of iron or steel. Hence it is 
that a divided magnet has constant poles at 
the broken ends, that great heat destroys 
the magnetism, (just as great heat destroys 
the power of electrics,) that air generates it 
in magnetic ore, that the force is as the 
surface, &c. 

28. That, considering the rapid expan- 
sion of electrical action and of light, and 
their simultaneous developement by similar 
elements; it seems highly probable that 
both are modified disturbances of plenums 
of atoms produced by untraced differences 
of combination in the very same tools or 
elements. Hundreds of facts, besides the 
intense combustion of charcoal in a vacuum 
by positive and negative electricity, prove 
that we may call positive electricity, oxygen 
in action, seeking its equilibrium with hydro- 
gen, and both involving carbon, &c. in 
their progress, and hence the varied colours 
of sparks in their connection with various 
bodies. Now these two are also the very 
conditions by which all light is generated in 
combustion, hydrogen evolved by heat in 
connection with carbon, and oxygen com- 
bining and fixing at the spot. The only 
point of question is as to the modus ope- 
randi. In electricity, both the oxygen and 
hydrogen seem to be in their relative state 
as volumes in velocity, but in incandes- 
cence the hydrogen and carbon are highly 
excited by heat previously to the combina- 
tion of oxygen, which then sustains the heat. 

29. That in this speculation, in regard 
to the common origin of light and electri- 
city, it is impossible to avoid recurrence 
to the transparency of the best electrics, nor 
to the chemical character of the prismatic 
spectrum which the author has for years 
proclaimed to be a mere decomposition of 
the very same and other elements of the 
atmosphere. False and imperfect theory 
on this and a thousand subjects. perverts 
both facts and men’s judgments, and a de- 
graded generation or two must perhaps 
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pass away, before this and other truths are 
understood, or allowed by pride to be re- 
cognized. In regard to light, the magnify. 
ing power of lenses have mystified many, 
and it is at present in vain to tell the world 
that a lens magnifies and enlarges angles 
merely on the mechanical principle of the 
multiplying toy, by an infinite number of 
i produced by the circular form. At 
the same time, the identification of ligut and 
electricity will so connect the former with 
the latter as to lead to simple mechanical 
solutions of the intricate phenomena of 
polarization, &c. If solar light is an elec- 
trical action and re-action of these ele- 
ments, and has its poles and spheres in the 
atmos; we may in due time subject its 
definite motions to rigid analysis and induc- 
tive laws, explaining the intricacies of many 
ena. 

30. That although scientific generalizations 
are often hazardous, yet we seem to be 
warranted by facts, abstracted from expe- 
riments made under adverse theories, in 
inferring that there exists a very striking 
coincidence between the causes of heat, of 
electrical and magnetic action, of light and 
colours, of combustion, of various vege- 
table and animal fermentation, and vitality ; 
the instruments of nature being primarily 
oxygen and hydrogen, and the means their 
correllative actions, as displayed in elec- 
tricity, in subservience to other more exten- 
sive motions of their own, and to fixed rela- 
tions of the actions and re-actions to other 
bodies. Davy’s division of all bodies into 
electro- positive, and electro-negative, is 
therefore entitled to respectful consider- 
ation 


R. P. 


Kensington, Aug. 9, 1852. 
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THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 
(A Prize Poem.) 
By Mrs. Stcovrney, of Hartford, America. 


Amp those forest shades that pretty rear’d 
Their unshorn beauty toward the favouring skies, 
An axe sharply. There with vigorous arm 
Wi ta bold em t, while by his side 
His son with question and response 

the toil. 


a , thou hast never seen . 
Such trees, and when their giant trunks 
Fall, nin earth groans. Rememberest thou 
The mighty river on whose breast we sailed 
So many days on toward the setting sun? 
Compared to that, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream.” 


“ Father, the brook 
That by our door went singing, when I launch’d 
My tiny boat with all the sportive boys, 
m school was o’er, is dearer far to me 
Than all those deep broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strangers. And those little trees 


bd mates planted in the garden bound 
our first , from whence the fragrant peach 


Fell in its ripening gold, was fairer sure 
Than this dark forest shutting out the day.” 


* What, ho! my little girl,”—and with light step 
A fairy creature hasted toward her sire, 
And setting down the basket that contain’d 
The noon’s repast, look’d upward to his face 
With sweet confiding smile. 


* See, dearest, see 
Yon bright-wing’d uet, and hear the song 
Of the gay red-bird echoing through the trees, 
Making rich music. Did’st thou ever hear 
In far New-England such a mellow tone ?” 


“T had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful, as I went to tend 
My snow-drops. I was always laughing there, 
In that first home. I should be happier now 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets.” 


Slow Night drew on, 
And round the rude hut of the emigrant, 
The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 
Spake bitter things. His wearied children slept, 
And he, with head declin’d, sat listening long 
To the swoln waters of the Illinois, 
Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake— 


“ Wife !—did I see thee brush away a tear ?— 
Say, was it so? Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. eir sparkling lights 
Carpets and sofas, and admiring guests, 
Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
Of shapeless logs, and this lone hermit-home.” 
——* No—no !—All was so still around, methought, 
Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal 

ich ’mid the church where erst we paid our vows 
So tuneful peal’d. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolved the illusion.” ———and the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow,—the fond caress that sooth’d 
Her waking infant, reassur’d his soul 
That wheresoe'er the pure affections dwell 
And strike a healthful root, is happiness. 
Placid and grateful, to his rest he sank,— 

But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
Such pranks when Reason slumbers, tireless wrought 
Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 
Of his own native city,—roof and spire 
All glittering bright in Fancy’s frost-work ray. 
Forth came remember’d forms—with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtur'd, proudly neighed— 
The favoured dog, exulting round his feet 
Frisk’d with shrill, joyous bark—familiar doors 
Flew open—greeting hands with his were link’d 
In Friendship’s grasp—he heard the keen debate 
From congregated haunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten—and till morning rov'd 
*Mid the lov’d scenery of his father-land. 


—— 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE. 


He stood upon the rock-built brow, 
A prisoner, and alone ; 
The glassy ocean, stretch’d below; 
With day’s last radiance shone 
The sun; just setting in the sea, 
Shook him from his bright hopes free ; 
And plunging in the ocean's swell, 
He bade the exile king farewell. 


He moved not; for that parting ray 
Had struck a tender spring; 

And thought was soaring far away 
Upon her eagle wing: 

And fancy bore him once again 

To the stern joys of battle plain ; 

And in dear climes beyond the sea, 

The vision told him he was free. 


A white sea mew, far, far beneath, 
With hoarse-resounding cry, 

Recall’d him from the scenes of death, 
To those of slavery. 
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A tear stole down his sun-burnt cheek, 
His quivering lips refused to speak ; 
But none in earth, or sea, or air, 
Heard token of his dark despair. 


He thought of suns that set as bright 

On fields of battle won, 
When Pity threw the veil of night 

O’er deeds of slaughter done ; 
And fame had woven him a wreath 
Of wild flow’rs from the plains of death, 
That chilling winds, he scarce knew how, 
Had withered on his swarthy brow. 


He turn’d; the purple hues of even 
Had faded one by one; 

And now in the grey vault of heaven 
The planets dimly shone ; 

For sinking deeper in the west, 

The day’s last hope was gone to rest, 

And the last lingering ray of light 

Had left the bosom of the night. 


So fied thy hopes, poor exile king, 
Till all were gone away, 
Like snows before the breath of spring, 
They vanished in a day ; 
And all the gain thy conquests bought, 
Thy battles won, thy labours wrought, 
Is but the portion of a slave, 
A calm, unseen, and lowly grave. 


June 6th, 1832. 
——__. 


BY ATTENDING 
EIGHTY-NINTH CONFERENCE OF 
WESLEYAN METHODISTS, 
HELD IN LIVERPOOL, 1832. 
Now fellow-soldiers greet, 
From distant places come ; 


Now kindred spirits meet, 
And tell of victories won ; 


Ft of their ascended Lord, 
o sent them forth to preach his word. 


The fathers pour forth prayer, 

Such prayer as Heaven approves ; 

The world its wishes share, 

A thousand hearts it moves, 

To ask that truth, and peace divine, 
With holiness, through earth may shine. 


Thus the disciples met, 

With one accord to pray ; 

All waiting the time set, 

The pentecostal day ; 

When wondrous grace to them was given, 
Prophetic light, and powers from heaven ! 


While each reports success, 
Responsive voices rise, 

In sounds of thankfulness, 

Like incense to the skies ; 

A present God, the assembly feel, 
All conscious now of heavenly zeal. 


The veteran’s solemn charge, 

Receive, ye youthful band ; 

The army now enlarge, 

And march at Christ’s command; 

Who sends you through the world to tell, 
All power is His, to conquer hell. 


Though some have fallen in death, 

Brave champions in the field ; 

Yet till their latest breath, 

Were never known to yield ; 

And now they live, and wear above, 

Unfading crowns, the gifts of love. 

© Holy Ghost, may we 

Thy power in us feel! 

And all inspired be, 

With apostolic zeal ; 

The standard of the Cross to rear, 

In every land, both far and near! 
Edgehill. N. Hiéerns. 
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TOUR IN ENGLAND. 


THE ORPHAN BOY. 


Dear are the cries of merit in distress, 

Of the full heart that knows its bitterness ; 
And dear the widow’s unaffected tear, 

But childhood’s orphan sorrows yet more dear. 


’Tis glorious morning, when a sable cloud 
Spreads o’er the azure canopy its shroud ; 

Its cooling drops allay the noontide heat, 
And, oh! that rain is sweet, is passing sweet ! 


Poor little mourner! art thou all alone, 

On the wide world, a helpless stranger thrown? 
Could none from all their pleasures spare one joy, 
To warm the bosom of the Orphan Boy? _ 


I see thy pallid brow, thy blanched cheek, 

I hear thee, and I weep to hear thee speak ; 

For sorrow trembles on that gentle tone, 

So deep, *twould rive it, were my heart of stone! 


The purse-proud lordling, on his pleasure bent, 
Brush’d careless by, and curs’d thee as he went ; 
Oh! hide it, Pity, with thy gentle wing, 

To curse an orphan is a bitter thing! 

Thy haggard looks, thy glazing eyes declare 

Thy midnight wanderings, and thy meagre fare ; 
None for thy weary limbs a covering spread, 
None stayed thy hunger with a little bread. 


Ye passing sons of plenty, vaunt not now, 
Tho’ want has written “ Beggar” on his brow ; 
For, oh! a starving suppliant ill can brook, 

A sneering answer, or a scornful look. 


Poor little mourner! bitterly have fled 

Thy days of mourning for thy parents dead ; 
That first of sorrows fill’d the bitter cup, 

And the world, laughing, bade thee drink it up. 


Thou hast; and now the potion is complete, 
Was it all bitter? No; the dregs were sweet ; 
“or there thou found’st one solitary joy, 
That God is Father to the Orphan Boy. 
June 6th, 1832. 


$. 0. 
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Review.— Tour in England, Ireland, and 
France, in the Years 1828 and 1829; 
with Remarks on the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Inhabitants, §c. By a Ger- 
man Prince. 4 Vols. 12mo. Effing- 
ham Wilson. London, 1832. 


Tuese volumes, having been for some 
months before the public, whose patronage 
they have obtained, it will be needless to 
expatiate on the reputation which they have 
both deserved and established. They are 
evidently the production of an acute ob- 
server of passing occurrences, of a mind 
that familiarizes itself with every object 
worthy of notice, and is capable of inferring 
from a combination of incidents, the varying 
features which, concentrated, constitute a 
national characteristic. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that, 
in all his theories and estimates, the opi- 
nion of the tourist is strictly correct. In 
some instances, he has presumed various 
customs and manners to be general, which 
the inhabitants know to be only local, or 
peculiar to the town, district, or province 
through which he travelled. For the mo- 
mentary operation of adventitious causes, 
the transient traveller cannot be expected 

3H 165.—VOL. XIV, 
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to make any adequate allowance; and 
where opposite agents are exerting their 
‘influence, the effects produced will lead 
him to infer an inconsistency of character, 
or a constitutional instability, which will be 
at once erroneous in principle, and inap- 
plicable to the people. These are among 
the anomalies to which all tourists are 
liable, and against which, nothing but a 
permanent residence and habitual observa- 
tion can fully guard. 

Making for these imperfections no more 
than fair and rational deductions, we view 
-this production of an enlightened foreigner, 
as a work of superior merit, replete with 
sound sense, diligent research, and rational 
reflection. Of the author's talents, style, 
and manners, our readers will be able to 
form some estimate from the following 
extracts, the first of which is deserving of 
deep attention. 


“ A larger mass of varied and manifold enjoy- 
ments may certainly be found in England, than it 
js possible to procure with us. Not in vain have 
wise institutions long prevailed here. What espe- 
cially soothes and gedions the philanthropist is, 
the le of the superior comfort, and more ele- 
cued condation in the scale of existence, univer- 
sally prevailing. What with us are called luxuries 
are here Tooked upon as necessaries, and are dif- 
fused over all classes. Hence arise, even in the 
smallest and most ordinary details, an endeavour 
after elegance, an elaborate finish and neatness ; in 
a word, a successful combination of the beautiful 
with the useful, which is entirely unknown to our 
lower classes.” —vol. i. p. 4. 

In the. ph subjoined, the author’s 
descriptive abilities appear to great advan- 
tage. 

“T will first lead you to the seven sources of the 
Thames, which rises two or three miles from Chel- 
tenham. After a long ascent, you come to some 
solitary hills; on the top of these, under the 
shade of eer three alders, is.a little group of 

¥ springs, which trickle away, forming, as far 

as the eye can follow them, an insignificant brook. 
Such is the modest infancy of the Thames. I felt 
the tide of poetry come over my mind, as I thought, 
how, but a few hours ago, and but a few miles 
hence, I had seen these same waters covered with 
a thousand vessels ; how this glorious stream, in its 
short course, bears on its bosom more ships, more 
treasures, and more human beings, than any of its 
colossal brethren ; how the capital of the world lies 
on its banks, and by her omnipotent commerce 
be almost said to rule the four quarters of the 

. With reverential admiration I looked down 

on the gushing drops, and compared them—one, 
while with Tieden, who, obscurely born in 
in a few years made all the thrones of the 

earth to tremble ;—then with the avalanche, which, 
loosened from its bed under the foot of a sparrow, 
five minutes buries a village ;—then with Roths- 

¢ whose father sold ribbons, and without whose 

, no power in Europe seems now able to 
carry on war.”—vol. i. p. 6. 


Of Lord Brougham, the reader will be 
~ to peruse the following character, 
rom the able pen of this German tourist. 
~ “YT had heard and admired Brougham before. No 
~~ ever spoke with greater fluency,—hour after 

, 


in a clear unbroken stream of eloquence,— 
with a fine and distinct organ.—riveting the atten- 
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tion—without a 

ating, recalling, or 
which frequently "de speeches. 
Brougham speaks as a good reader reads from a 
book. Nevertheless, it seems to me that you per- 
ceive only extraordinary talent, formidable pungent 
wit, and rare presence of mind :—the heart-warm- 
ing power of genius, such as flows from Canning’s 
tongue, he possesses, in my opinion, ina far lower 
degree.” —vol. i. p. 20. 

To enumerate the various topics to which 
the author turns his attention, would trans- 
form this review into a catalogue. His 
mind and eye must have been continually 
on the alert, to catch the evanescent spec- 
tacles which presented themselves to his no- 
tice ; yet among this great variety there is 
scarcely one that we could wish he had 
omitted, The character of an English cus- 
tom-house is thus described. 

“Tn the middle of the second night we anchored 
just below London Bridge, the most unfortunate 
circumstance that can happen toa man. In con- 
sequence of the severity of the custom-house, he is 
not permitted to take his things on shore before 
they are inspected, and the office is not opened till 
ten in the morning. As I did not choose to leave 
my German servants alone with my carriage and 
effects, I was compelled to pass the night, almost 
dressed as I was, in a miserable sailor’s tavern close 
to the river. In the morning, however, when I was 
present at the examination, I found that the golden 
key, which rarely fails, had not lost its efficacy here, 
and saved me from long and tedious delays. Even 
a few dozen of French gloves, which lay all in 
innocence upon my linen, seemed to be rendered 
invisible ;—nobody took any notice of them.”— 
vol. iv. p. 43. 

Of these very entertaining volumes we 
must now take our leave, We have sur- 
veyed their multifarious contents with more 
than common interest, and, on comparing 
the observations of this enlightened tourist 
on similar scenes in foreign parts, with 
those in our own country, we cannot avoid 
exclaiming, in the language of Cowper, 

“* England, with all thy faults, I love thee still.” 


——_>—— 


Revirw.— The Double Trial, or the Con- 
sequences of an Irish Clearing. A Tale 
of the present Day. In 3 Vols. 12mo. 
pp. 288—309—312. Smith and Elder. 
London, 1832. 


Tue narrative, which, like a parti-coloured 
yarn running through a cable, is almost too 
diminutive to be seen, loses a considerable 
portion of its interest, by the digressions, 
episodes, and excursions with which it is 


interrupted. Its materials are dealt out 
with a sparing hand, but all its incidents are 
turned to good account. In a collective point 
of view, we learn from these volumes how 

* The sterling bullion of one English line, 

Drawn in French wire may through whole pages 

shine.” 

The accidental occurrences, however, 
behind which this tale so frequently takes 
shelter and finds repose, make no mean com- 
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pensation for its suspension, although these 
are sometimes carried to such an immoderate 
length, that we feel half surprised, when, on 
a sudden, it starts from slumber, and be- 
comes reintroduced to our eyes and ears. 
But the digressive incidents with which these 
volumes are enlivened, in addition to their 
intrinsic interest, derive an advantageous 
importance from the exemplification of Irish 
manners which they display. The following 
picture of security, at a principal hotel in 
the capital, is not badly drawn. Early in 
the morning, after a half sleepless night, 
Mr. Elrington and his companions were 
disturbed by a sudden noise. 


“ Immediately a tremendous discharge of fire- 
arms took place into the room. The door, at the 
next instant, that led into the hall, was burst open. 
Mr. Elrington was by this time fully aroused, and 
upon his guard; while, to the horror of the barrister, 
the unhappy and incautious appraiser dropped on 
the floor. Three men rushed into the room, and 
one was about to seize Mr. Elrington, when he re- 
cognized that gentleman. The man was also in the 
profession of the law, being one of those personages 
who is called a peace-oficer; applicable enough to 
the phraseology of the sister kingdom. He knew 
Mr. Elrington as a magistrate; and in a strange, 
vague, confused way expressed his surprise. 

“* What have you done?’ said Mr. Elrington, ‘ you 
have fired wantonly into this room, and shot an in- 
nocent man, a stranger, an English gentleman, who 
came here on business. Is this the way to execute 
the laws, to murder his Majesty’s peaceable sub- 
jects?” The men expressed their astonishment, and 
declared that they were informed that the persons 
whom they were in search of, were in that room. 

“ «That I deny,’ said the landlord, who now for 
the first time came in contact with Mr. Elrington ; 
‘that I deny; I told you the right-hand room, and 
desired you not to fire. Did I not, Murphy,’ said 
he, addressing himself to one of the men. 

“* Well, we must be after them,’ said the leader, 
as if suddenly recollecting himself, and away they 
went in the contrary direction.”—Vol. I. p. 36. 


Of Irish hyperbole, the following obser- 
vations may be considered as reasonable 
specimens. 


“* Yes, Mr. Puffeter, and a contemptible opinion 
they have of the oratory of strangers. I heard a hack- 
ney-coachman reply to a stranger, who had asked 
him if his carriage was clean f ‘ Clean, your honour, 
it would carry a bride, and her bride-maid, up and 
down through the whole city, and turn them out a 

retty deal cleaner than when they first came into 
t.’ A London shoeblack would be contented to tell 
you that he could give a polish to your shoes, that 
you might see your face in them; and Day, Warren, 

urner, and Hunt, have certainly sent forth wonders 
in the way of comparative brilliancy and bright- 
ness; but a Dublin polisher told me that the lord- 
lieutenant had not a plate glass in the Castle, though 
it had just been newly gilt and burnished, that 
shone like the polish from his essence of ebony. A 
master chimney sweeper declared, as an excuse for 
not sweeping a chimney clean ;—‘ Why the thing 
was out of the calculation of possibilities ; for there 
was not a ray of intelligence from the top to the 
bottom, to throw a siagle beam into the spiral 
curve ;’ i. e., as a common-place fellow would express 
it, there was not the least light in any part of the 
chimney.”—Vol. I. p. 45. 


Who can read the following description 
without sympathy? We should rejoice to 
learn that in had nothing but fiction for its 
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basis ; but, alas! melancholy truth asks no 
assistance from the imagination. 

“When I came here, three years ago, beyond 
these rising grounds, there was a pleasing village of 
cabins, in their simple state as you see about 
the country; I suppose three hundred inhabitants. 
They had experieuced, in the former year, a 
potato crop, and poverty pressed heavily upon them, 
and soon brought a lingering and quick-spreading 
fever. We gave them, occasionally, medicine and 
money; and as the winter proceeded, the cabins 
fell away, one by one, scarcely perceptible at first, 
till, during a very inclement spring, hav lost 
sight of them, I found at length that the whole had 
disappeared. I mean to say, that, except a few 
stragglers, more hardy, though, perhaps, not more 
fortunate than the rest, the whole were destroyed by 
famine, and by disease occasioned t h famine. 


“These things are common in this country.” 


Unless the law aided us, we cannot prevent them. 
The effort of every one here employed is, to increase 
the rental of the great landlord; according to that 
increase, we all gain in emolument. It has been 
now determined by my directors, that the patches of 
potato-crops shall be cleared away, and thrown into 
more regular farms. These poor ones are to have 
notice to quit. This is called the clearing system ; 
and if at the end of their term, they go not away 
willingly, they will be made to go by the civil officers 
in the first place; and if they oppose, the military 
will be called to aid, and there will be a clearance 
made.”—p. 9. 

We cannot enter further into these vo- 
lumes. Enough has been quoted to show 
their character. They contain many excel- 
lent observations ; but, as a simple narra- 
tive of actual occurrences, they would have 
been more interesting, than in the novel 
form which they have assumed, They 
place the condition of the Irish peasantry 
in a pitiable light, not by the magic of 
declamatory language, but by the great 
variety of appropriate incidents, which the 
author’s resources and recollection of facts 
supply. If this work shall be so fortunate 
as to procure what it fully deserves, it will 
have many readers, who cannot fail to find 
in its pages something more valuable than 
mere amusement. 


a 


Review.—The Canadas, as they at pre- 
sent commend themselves to the Enter- 

‘ prise of Emigrants, Colonists, and 
Capitalists. Compiled from Original 
Documents furnished by John Galt, Esq. 
and other authentic Sources. By An- 
drew Picken. With a Map, 12mo. 
pp. 426. Effingham Wilson. London, 
1832. 


On this vast portion of British territory, 
the volume before us communicates a more 
than ordinary share of useful information, 
To the emigrating labourer and mecha- 
nic, it will be found of essential service, 
but by those who intend to colonize, and 
others who have large capitals to advance, 
its statements, calculations, and estimates, 
cannot be too highly prized. 
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_-It ap from a ion of the -title- 
page, fiat Mr. Galt aaron of the Ca- 
nada Company, but now of the British 
Land Association.” These situations en- 
‘able him to judge concerning the quality 
of the land in different districts, to point 
ont its adaptation for various species of 
culture, and, in connexicn with his topo- 
graphical observations, to qualify him for 
the important task which in this volume 
he has undertaken to execute. 

In addition to the qualifications of the 
author and compiler, as stated above, a 
considerable portion of the documents pub- 
‘Yished in this volume are of an official 
nature ; hence, they approach the reader 
with all the confidence which genuine au- 
thenticity can inspire. We are therefore 
taught to view this work as the joint offspring 
of ability and truth, which to all classes of 
emigrants are qualities of the utmost im- 

ce. 

It must, however, be obvious, from the 
complexion of this volume, that agricultural 
pursuits are the principal objects which the 
compiler keeps in view, although the pros- 
pects and interests of handicraftsmen and 
mechanics are by no means overlooked. 
Soils, climates, capabilities, facilities, ob. 
stacles, intercourse, expenses, and capital 
required on any given scale, all enter into 
the general estimate. The means of tra- 
velling are also pointed out, and even the 
fares from place to place are distinctly spe- 
cified. Nor is the humble husbandman 
forgotten. On his arrival, he quickly finds 
pererne, and is amply remunerated for 

is services. But W. Clements, a day- 
labourer of Corsley, in Wiltshire, who emi- 
grated to Canada, shall speak for himself. 
His letter is dated Port Talbot, Upper 
Canada, October 10, 1830. 


“My dear father, I thank God I am got to the 
Jand of liberty and plenty. I arrived here on the 
9th of July. LIhad nota single shilling left, when 
I got here. But I met with good friends that 
took me in; and I went to work at six shillings a 
day and my board, on to this day. And now I am 
to work on my own farm, of fifty acres, which I 
bought at 55/., and I have five years to pay it in. 
I <% bought me a cow and five pigs.”—Appendiz, 
p. 34. 


- The following extract is from a letter 
written by James Treasure, a journeyman 
shoemaker. It is dated Yarmouth, Upper 
Canada, August 9, 1830. 


“TI plainly see there will be work enough, if I 
had two or three more hands. I have a great deal 
more than I can do now, and they tell me it will 
come in faster after harvest; but there is no possi- 
pes ed getting hands. I have 13s. 6d. for making 
a of Wellington boots, the leather being found 
me. This will go nearly as far again in provisions 
here as athome. The price for making men’s and 
‘women’s shoes is both alike; 4s. 6d. for light, and 
3s. 6d. for strong. - They find their own thread too. 


REVIEW.—HISTORY OF AMERICAN REVIVALS. 


Ican now save money very fast, and shall soon be. 
able to buy my own leather, which will be more 
profitable.”—Appendiz, p. 35. 

Several other letters are inserted, from 
glaziers, butchers, day-labourers, brick- 
layers, &c. These all concur in one general 
testimony, highly favourable to emigration ; 
and furnish an almost indubitable assur- 
ance that the careful and industrious, 
whether belonging to agriculture or the 
mechanic arts, are sure to succeed. Lazi- 
ness, without an abundance of money, 
should never emigrate, unless with a design 
to starve, and thus rid the world of a nui- 
sance. 

With the multifarious contents of this 
volume we have been highly gratified. It 
presents important advice to all classes 
who contemplate emigration. For passage, 
stores , travelling expenses, and delays, it 
gives excellent directions, and happily ac- 
commodates its calculations to those whose 
means are limited to the sum of five or six 
pounds, 


——>—__— 


Review.— History and Character of 
American Revivals of Religion. By 
the Rev. Calvin Colton, of America. 
12mo. pp. 310. Westley and Davis. 
London. 1832. 


Tue author of this volume is a warm 
advocate for religious revivals, though he 
does not attempt to vindicate those wild 
excesses which are sometimes associated 
with these very extraordinary excitements, 
Natural causes, he argues, are unable to 
produce the phenomena which are fre- 
quently apparent ; and, from the intrinsic 
character of the effects, and the changes 
that are wrought in the lives of those who 
are the subjects of these operations, he 
infers, that it is only in Divine agency we 
can find their primitive source. 

He readily allows, that the Almighty 
takes occasion to work at times through 
subordinate instruments, and in these he 
perceives the fulcrum on which may rest 
the lever that seems destined to lift the 
moral world. But his own words will best 
express his meaning. 

“A host of ardent, devoted revival-men have 
been raised up in the school of former and later 
revivals, whose ranks are continually increasing, 
and who are becoming more and more experienced, 
and more and more successful. And every fresh 
revival, of any considerable extent, multiplies can- 
didates for the ministry, who will never forget the 
day, nor the place, nor the circumstances, of their 
new birth; and who, after a suitable training and 
culture, themselves enter the field, and become 
active and efficient revival-men. The spirit of 
revivals is born into them, and bred with them, 
and makes their character. And so far as I knowy 
the revivals which are now going over that country 
are principally brought about by such instru- 
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i believe, 
tre rare? and hence kt may be expected; that they 
will continue and increase, till they shall have 
overspread the land; and, may it not be hoped, 
till they shall have overspread the nations and the 
world ?”—>p. 9. 

To meet the objections that have been, and 
may be urged against revivals, Mr. Colton 
has advanced many pointed and conclusive 
arguments. He very justly contends, that 
the Divine operations on the human spint 
cannot be measured by any line of analo- 
gical reasoning that may be presumed to 
reach from earth to heaven. Theory, 
system, and public opinion, may all be 
against revivals, and, on some occasions, 
common sense may complain that her 
territories are invaded ; but, when these and 
other plausibilities have combined their 
force, they stand opposed by facts which no 
hardihood can deny, no sophistry evade, 

In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
a flagitious sinner, remarkable only for his 
past iniquities, is cut to the heart, and, in 
an agony of soul, calls upon God for 
mercy. Soon that mercy which he seeks is 
found, and he rejoices in the God of his 
salvation. The remainder of his life cor- 
responds with this transformation of heart, 
this moral revolution of character. Active 
in the cause of God, and obedient to his 
laws, he reaches the goal of his proba- 
tionary existence, and dies in a triumphant 
assurance of a glorious immortality. 

Till theory, system, and argument can 
fairly confront such facts as these, Mr. Col- 
ton need not be ashamed of revivals in 
religion, whether they occur on the eastern 
or western side of the Atlantic ocean. 


a 


Revirew.—The Devotional Letters and 
Sacramental Meditations of the late 
Philip Doddridge, D. D. with his Lec- 
tures on Preaching, and the Ministerial 
Office. 8vo. pp. 356, Gilbert. London, 
1832. 

No person acquainted with the writings of 

Dr. Doddridge, can fora moment doubt 

that he was an extraordinary man. His 

intellectual powers were of the highest 

order, his learning was extensive, his dili- 

gence was indefatigable, and his piety was 

of the most exalted character. All these 
distinguishing excellencies are conspicuous 
in his writings, and those who had the 
honour of his personal acquaintance readily 
bear testimony that his life was in perfect 
accordance with the productions of his pen. 

The letters evince that his correspond- 
ence was very extensive, that it was held 
with persons who understood their value, 
and. that the subjects on which they were 
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written entitle them to the character which 
they sustain. In these familiar compo-’ 
sitions the attributes of the christian appear 
with brighter justre than the resources of 
the theologian, or the intellectual energies 
of the man. Yet in many instances they 
furnish evidence of internal wealth, always 
ready for use, but never betray any indi- 
cations of mental poverty. They are the 
productions of a mind which ap 
vigorous, without putting forth half its 
strength. 

The meditations on sacramental occa- 
sions occupy a becoming station in the 
same humble, yet elevated region. They 
penetrate the inmost recesses of the mind, 
develop motives, watch the birth of thought, 
and trace it through various labyrinths to 
distant issues, and apparently unconnected 
consequences. In each of these the author’s 
mind seems to labour under the awful 
responsibility of its charge, and to feel an 
internal consciousness that nothing can 
secure the spiritual strength it requires, but 
an habitual dependence upon the power 
of God. 

But excellent as the letters and medita- 
tions are, to the lectures on preaching they 
must yield the palm of superiority. In these 
we behold the pious Christian, the learned 
divine, the able teacher, and the liberal 
critic happily combined. They are not 
extended to any immoderate length, but 
they touch on almost every important topic, 
and contain observations which cannot be 
too highly prized. The students to whom 
they were primarily delivered, must have 
listened with deep attention, and corre- 
spondent interest, and many among them 
most unquestionably retained their influ- 
ence to the end of their lives. Since their 
publication they have been rendered highly 
beneficial to many young minisiers, and 
there can be little doubt that they will con- 
tinue to be so, while piety and learning can 
command respect. 


i 


Review.— Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, together with the Principles of 
Eloquence and Rhetoric. By Richard 
Hiley. 12mo. pp. 310. Sunpkin and 
Marshall. London. 1832. 


Ir is a trite observation, but one, neverthe- 
less, which is strictly true, that the radical 
principles of all grammars are the same, In 
subordinate particulars, they admit of con- 
siderable variation, and allow, in a greater 
or less degree, latitude or exceptions, sub- 
ject to arbitrary rules, but the fundamental 
principles retain their immutability. 
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Although many excellent grammars of 
the English language have been published 
— still a a 
improvement ; it a exceedingly 
doubtful, if all the a ry exertions of 
the human intellect will ever carry gram. 
matical knowledge to such a state of per- 
fection, as to leave no room for further 

uisitions. 
the use of passive verbs, it would 
have been desirable, if all our grammarians 
had been more explicit, and if, in exam- 
ase of construction and parsing, they had 
ished greater variety. The subjunctive 
mood still remains undefined as to its ex- 
tent, its rules, and the application of them, 
and, perhaps, it may be doubtful, if all the 
obscurity in which it is involved will ever 
be wholly done away. 

In the grammar before us, Mr. Hiley 
Teadily admits, that he has availed himself 
of what his predecessors and contemporaries 
have advanced, but without adopting with 
servility the system or theory of either, any 
further than it appeared to be supported by 
idiom, analogy, the philosophy of speech, or 
the dictates of common sense. In its general 
character, this grammar bears a stronger re- 
semblance to Mr. Murray’s than to any 
other with which we are acquainted ; but 
this has not prevented the author from de- 
tecting errors, glancing at anomalies, and 

ing against the imperfections which he 
discovered. 

Appended to the great mass of com- 
mon matter, we find many judicious obser- 
vations, that are well worthy the reader’s 
attention. The arrangements are good ; 
and, in general, the rules are simple and 
intelligible. Throughout the whole we 
perceive much acuteness of investigation, 
and much maturity of reflection in bringing 
it into actual service. In every seminary 
where the grammar of Murray has found 
admittance, this will be an useful assistant; 
and where it has not, it will prove an able 
substitute. 

eg 


Review.—An Essay on a Lay Ministry, 
particularly that of Wesleyan Local 
Preachers, &c. By William Robinson. 
12mo. pp. 190. Mason. London. 
1832. 


Dr, Frayxtrw has said, that “‘ Experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools will not learn 
in any other.” In this seminary, the author 
informs us, in a brief and modest preface, 
that he has been taught, “having had to 
struggle with most of the difficulties he has 
deseribed, and resorted to most of the 
expedients for their conquest, which he has 


recommended.” This candid avowal, the 
reader, if wise, may turn to a profitable 
account, and gather from the book before 
him, the advantages of experience, without 
the risk or the trouble of an experiment. 

The author's design is to make useful, 
not splendid, preachers; to lead them to 
seek essential qualifications for the duties 
they may be called to discharge, without 
the varnish of superficial decoration ; and 
to inculcate an acquaintance with subjects 
which will make them workmen that need 
not be ashamed. An awful sense of mi- 
nisterial responsibility, the spirit of religion 
kept alive in the heart, frequency in prayer, 
prudence in the choice of books, careful- 
ness in the improvement of time, earnest- 
ness in address, correctness of language, and 
punctuality in attendance, are among the 
subjects which he recommends. He ad- 
mits, that the greater portion of local 
preachers among the Wesleyan Methodists 
Occupy stations in the medium and lower 
ranks of life, and that, from the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, a liberal 
education has been the lot of but very few. 
He, however, argues, and very justly, that, 
by industrious application, and unwearied 
perseverance, these disadvantages may be 
surmounted, and that, even in the most un- 
favourable situations, mental cultivation is 
practicable, and much genuine knowledge 
may be acquired. These facts he has illus. 
trated by the introduction of many charac. 
ters of renown, who, from the most abject 
poverty, have risen to eminence, and illu- 
minated the world by the emanations of 
their native intellectual energy. 

The object of this work, however, is not 
to make literary or scientific men, but pious 
ministers, whose labours God may be ex- 
pected to own and bless. To accomplish 
this important end, it contains much valu- 
able admonition. It is a book which most 
young preachers may peruse with great 
advantage, whether they belong to the 
Wesleyan connexion, or to any other re- 
ligious community. 

a 


Review.—A Companion and Key to the 
History of England— Genealogical De- 
tails of British Sovereigns, Alliances, 
Families, Titles, Armorial Bearings, 
Charts, &c. &c. By George Fisher. 
Royal 8vo. pp.769. Simpkin & Mar- 
shall, London. 1832. 


Tuts is a work of no common magnitude, 
of no common research, and of no common 
importance to every lover of English his- 
tory. It embraces the ample field which 
stretches from the earliest period of our na- 





REVIEW.—-DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


tional concerns, down to the present time, 
and transiently touches on the incidents 
and vicissitudes which have rendered re- 
markable the eras in which they oc- 
curred. : 

In a certain sense, it may be considered 
as an epitome of British history, but, in 
many essential particulars, it differs widely 
from other publications which bear this 
name. The general outline of this work 
may be found in the following particulars, 
which we copy from the title-page. 


“Tt consists of copious genealogical details of the 
British sovereigns, comprehending their births, 
marriages, deaths, and immediate issue, with the 
various branchings into foreign alliances, and the 
numerous illustrious families of the British aris- 
tocracy, accompanied with genealogical charts illus- 
trative of the several dynasties, «nd the families 
emanating from them, with an appendix, exhibiting 
a chronological epitome of the sucessive holders of 
the several titles of the British, Saxon, and English 
nobility, considered as hereditary and hierarchical, 
accompanied with the various blazonry of their 
armorial bearings. The whole designed to obviate 
the ‘difficulties eucountered by the students of 
British history, in acquiring a distinct identity of 
the several celebrated individuals prominent on the 
pages of its annals, from others who have been 
possessed of the same names, honours, or employ- 
ments.” 


Some sketches of biography are con- 
nected with the royal and illustrious per- 
sonages whose names are introduced ; and, 
in some instances, the author steps aside 
from his direct path, to notice remarkable 
incidents connected with the individual, or 
the age in which he lived. This circum. 
stance has given to many pages a portion 
of interest which others want; and in a 
considerable degree relieved the tediousness 
which, to common readers, pedigree and 
heraldic emblems rarely fail to involve. 

To the author, this must have been a 
work of herculean labour, and of indefati- 
gable research. It must have furnished 
employment for many years, as the diffi- 
culties to be encountered, and the obstacles 
to be surmounted, must have been both 
numerous and formidable, In its accom- 
plished state, it, however, stands as a proud 
monument of what application and perse- 
verance can accomplish; and both the 
present race and future generations will 
enjoy the fruits of the writer’s industry. 

Although in some places brief as an 
index, and in others confined to mere chro- 
nological statement, many disputable facts 
are introduced to the reader’s notice. On 
these, a diversity of opinion has been enter- 
tained, and no theory or historical analysis 
can be advanced, that will secure universal 
consent. Of this the author must have 
been well aware; it is therefore to be re- 
gretted that, in a work of such magnitude 
and importance, he has not mentioned the 
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sources whence his facts are drawn, and 
named the authorities on which his conclu. 
sions are founded, An attention to this 
would have added greatly to the respect- 
ability of his volume, and prevented those 
surmisings that may now be urged to his 
disadvantage. For these omissions, we 
fear there is at present no remedy, as it is 
scarcely practicable for the author to retrace 
his steps, and supply the deficiencies of 
which we complain. : 

The numerous tables, or genealogical 
charts, exhibiting the descent and con- 
nexion of branches belonging to royal dy- 
nasties, will be examined with peculiar 
interest by all who take pleasure in such 
researches. So far as the successive mon- 
archs of these kingdoms are concerned, these 
tables are clear and intelligible ; and beyond 
this, the interest excited ceases to be in- 
tense. 

As an index to the kings of England, 
and a chronological register of families, 
titles, and honours connected with the 
English nobility, this work will be found of 
incalculable value. On many dubious 
passages in the history of our country, it 
will throw considerable light; and a little 
acquaintance with its contents will con- 
vince the reader that he may consult it with 
advantage, on subjects which seem, from 
being intelligible, to require no foreign 
assistance. 

a 


Review.— Descriptive Sketches of Tun- 
bridge Wells, and the Calverley Estate, 
&c. Embellished with Maps and Prints. 
By John Britton, F.S.A., §&c. 12mo. 
pp. 148. Longman. London. 1832. 


Tue good ladies of our country may now 
purchase elegant cottons, decorated with 
beautiful colours, arranged in tasteful order, 
and in every respect highly attractive to the 
senses, at about sixpence per yard, for 
which, a few years since, they were content 
to pay about two shillings. On a similar 
principle, both ladies and gentlemen may 
now purchase a book for five shillings, 
which, with similar decorations, would have 
been thought cheap, about the beginning of 
the century, at more than double the price. 
Should any persons doubt this latter fact, 
we will refer them to Britton’s Descriptive 
Sketches of Tunbridge Wells, and here we 
are certain that their scepticism must find a 


ve. 

The embellishments of this work com- 
prise two maps and twelve distinct en- 
gravings, all executed in a style that would 
have conferred an honour on a twelve. 


shilling volume. Of the two maps, one 
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exhibits the. face of Tunbridge Wells, a 
of a nag Baston House, — 
ing adjacent scenery ; 

the other presents to the reader a general 

view of Calverley Park and Plain. The 

represent, with much fidelity, a 

variety of conspicuous objects in this place 

of fashionable resort, where health at once 

gushes from its fountains, and is wafted with 
almost every breeze. 

The descriptions, which have a reference 
to the objects represented in the plates, 
and also to the town and neighbourhood, 
are written in a lively and spirited style, 
but without descending to that frothy levity 
which none could admire but those whom 
it would be discreditable ina writer to please. 
Of many illustrious visitants, the names 
are preserved, and the whole is interspersed 
with anecdotes that are very amusing. In 
a brief manner, every thing of importance 
relating ‘oth to the ancient and modern 
history of this place, its improvements, 

accommodations, and peculiar cus- 
toms, Mr. Britton has carefully introduced, 
and Sprericounly explained. 
hat the expense of living in Tunbridge 
Wells may be, we are not told; but if it 
bear any resemblance in cheapness to this 
book, we think the inhabitants will not 
frequently have unoccupied apartments to 
let. The paper on which it is printed is 
stout, and of superior quality ; so that, unless 
the author’s sale shall be extensive, which 
he has every reason to anticipate, we sus- 
pect that “ Descriptive Sketches of Tun- 
bridge Wells” will be an unprofitable 
concern. 
———_—_»—_——- 


Review.—An Indian Tale, and other 
Poems. By Benjamin Gough, 12mo. 
180. Effingham Wilson. Lon- 

. 1832. 


Tuere can be very little doubt, if variety 
could compensate for deficiencies, that this 
is a publication of considerable merit. It 
musters thirty-four sonnets, and fifty-one 
miscellaneous pieces, besides the Indian 
tale, which occupies the first threescore 
pages. This goodly number furnishes the 
muse with very favourable opportunities to 
exercise the strength of her pinion, and to 
display the elevation and gracefulness of 
her fli 


_ The Indian tale, we are informed in the 
preface, is founded on an article which 
ap in the fifth number of the Metro- 

itan Magazine, It is a love affair be- 
tween an Indian girl and a Mahometan 
admirer, and the young lady’s angry bro- 
ther, giving way to vindictive feelings. 


The adventure is narrated with much sim. 
plicity, and, excepting in some trifling 
instances, with great perspicuity. It con- 
tains many incidents, which are interwoven 
with sufficient ingenuity to appear without 
betraying poetical contrivance. The burn- 
ing of Counlah on the funeral pile of her 
husband, together with the subsequent 
agony and death of her father, gives a climax 
to the catastrophe, which, in a poet of 
established fame, would command admi- 
ration. 

The minor poems and sonnets possess 
various degrees of merit in their respective 
characters, but nothing to raise them above 
thousands of their fellow-mortals that are 
born to die, in infancy, in youth, and in 
riper years, From compositions so unim- 
portant, no author can ever hope to acquire 
lasting reputation. Poetical literature is 
too thickly sown with trifles, for common 
articles to attract attention. This, however, 
is no argument against their merit. If gold 
were as plentiful as pebbles on the shore, 
it would be viewed with equal indifference. 
Scarcity is essential to estimated value. 
Poets therefore may anticipate the fate 
awaiting insignificant compositions, which, 
taken in the aggregate, 

“ lie entranced, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 


In Vallombrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 
High over arch embower.” 


a 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS, 


1. The Poetry of Truth: Canto L; 
by John Maule, M. D., (Hamilton, Lon- 
don,) is a curious ebullition of evangelical 
intolerance. The infatuated author seems 
to think that he is delegated by the Al- 
mighty to anathematize all who hesitate to 
embrace the dogmas of his creed; and, 
perhaps, the public will retaliate, by con- 
signing the productions of his muse to 
oblivion. 

2. Advice to Emigrants to America, 
New South Wales, Cape of Good Hope, 
&c., by Thomas. Dyke, Jun., (Simpkin, 
London,) is too contracted to furnish that 
varied information which all persons in- 
tending to emigrate want. So far as the 
author has entered into his subject, his ob- 
servations may be of service ; but, in eighty- 
four pages, ne one can reasonably expect 
that the advantages and disadvantages of 
emigration, to all parts of the world, should 
be comprised. 

3. Sequel to Principle and Practice ; or 
the Orphan Family; a Tale, (Houlston, 
London,) will be perused with much in- 
terest by all who are acquainted with the 
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precedi rts. The story enters into do- 
mestic life. and develops incidents which 
most readers will find not inapplicable to 
themselves. It is a tale, we think, with 
which most young persons will be pleased. 

4. The Gospel its Own Witness, &c., by 
the Rev. Andrew Fuller, late of Ketter- 
ing, (Book Society, London,) appears 
before us in a new edition. it is a book 
which contains many important truths, that 
cannot be too widely disseminated. The 
observations are not common-place. They 
are the offspring of a mind enlightened by 
reading, and habituated to solid reflection, 
and enter a region in which such a guide 
is particularly wanted. 

5. Hints on the Best Means for the 
Revival of Religion, by Oliver Henwood, 
(Prince, Bridport,) the author has confined 
to the topic under consideration. His ob- 
servations are judicious and well selected, 
equally remote from extravagance and in- 
difference. This important subject he re- 
commends on scripture grounds, and applies 
his remarks with ming energy, both to 
ministers and people. Practical utility 
seems to be the great object at which he 
aims; and, to promote this, his pamphlet 
is wholesomely adapted. 

6. Arminian Methodism  miscalled 
Derby Faith, by John Hackett, (Ward, 
Derby,) contains strong language ; and, 
with fearless intrepidity, enforces the great 
and essential truths of the gospel. 

7. A Brief Statement of the Practical 
Benefits of a Reform in Parliament, by 
Caleb Croxall, (Wilson, London,) is calcu- 
lated to efface erroneous impressions which 
many among the working classes have 
strangely entertained. The benefits will be 
progressive, not instantaneous, and the in- 
fluence of the measure upon posterity is 
pointed out with intelligent anticipation. 

8. Observations on our Indian Admi- 
nistration, Civil and Military, by Lieut.- 
Col. James Caulfield, C.B., (Smith and 
Co., London,) requires persons better ac- 
quainted than ourselves with Asiatic affairs, 
to decide on its merits or defects. The 
author appears to be conversant with the 
subjects on which he writes, and, from the 
candour of his sentiments, and the tem- 
perate language he employs, his book is 
entitled to a calm and dispassionate ex- 
amination. 


9. An Essay on the Cultivation of the 


Infant Mind, &c., by John Brown, 
aster of Spitalfield’s Infant School, 

4th Edition, (Simpkin and Co., London,) 

communicates, in familiar language, and a 

pleasing strain, much useful information, 

every way adapted to the infant mind. The 
2D. SERIES, NO. 21.—voL. 11. 
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system is admirable, and need only be 
known to command universal approbation. 
The rules, also, and reasons on which they 
are founded, must strike every reader with 
their propriety and force. This is begin- 
ning at the right end, and training up a 
child in the way that he should go. 

11. Alfred, or the Wayward Son, a 
Domestic Story, and other Poems, by 
Thomas Hirst, (Simpkin and Co., London, ) 
furnish many occasions for censure, but 
still more for praise. Several lines betray 
carelessness in composition, which atten- 
tion might have prevented, “Trespasser ” 
and “intruder,” in p. 26, are bad in 
thyme; and “character” and “ flatterer,” 
in p. 29, are liable to the same remark. In 
page 27, “A vacant question dwindling 
to a whine,” we do not understand; and 
the introduction of Earl Grey, Melbourne, 
Peel, Brougham, Lord Russell, and the 
Reform question, into Alfred, or the Way- 
ward Son, appears very ill-timed. In the 
meanwhile, the story is admirably told, the 
incidents are brought forward to much ad- 
vantage, and the whole is conducted toa 
pleasing termination. In many stanzas, a 
genuine spirit of poetry bursts upon us, and 
the general character of the sentiments that 
pervade the narrative is calculated to secure 
serious approbation. 

12, An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Village Architecture, §c., by J.C. 
Loudon, ¥F.L.S., &c., (Longman, London,) 
presents us with a specimen of a large 
work now publishing under the above title. 
It contains numerous wood engravings, ac~ 
companied with brief descriptions, and is a 
work of fair promise. 

13. The Conversational Method of 
Teaching Languages, &c., by S. B. L. P., 
(Souter, London,) has a captivating ex. 
terior, but the test of experiment can alone 
give certainty to its character. 

14. An Appeal to the Unprejudiced, 
containing a Statement of Facts connected 
with the New Church, Gosport, by the 
Rev. Joshua Bryant, (Simpkin and Co., 
London,) more than intimates that he has 
been treated in an unworthy manner by a few 
self-sufficient and purse-proud persons, with 
whom he had the unhappiness to come in 
contact: and, admitting his statement to be 
correct, we think he has acted judiciously 
in publishing a narrative of the facts, which 
will not enly answer the end of vindicating 
himself and his conduct, but also be read 
with interest by all the friends of a liberal 
church policy. The pamphlet is written 
in a clear style, and contains some good- 
humoured touches of wit and sarcasm, not 
at all out of place, 
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PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA——BAPTISM OF A JEw 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue mean temperature of July was 65}5 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The 
maximum of 73 degrees was noticed on the 
mornings of the 6th and 13th; the direc- 
tion of the wind on the former occasion was 
southerly, and on the latter south-westerly. 
The mininum of 59 degrees occurred on 
the mornings of the 19th and 21st with a 
northerly wind. The range of the thermo- 
meter was 14 degrees, and the prevailing 
wind north-west. The direction of the wind 
has been north-westerly, 73 days ; northerly, 
63; south-westerly 6}; north-easterly 5; 
“easterly 13; westerly 13; south-easterly 1}; 
and southerly 3. 

This month, especially the latter part, 
has been very dry ; rain having fallen only 
on eight days: from the 14th to the end, 
there was only one day on which rain was 
observed, it was but a slight shower; the 
prevailing winds, during this period, were 
the north-west and north; and during the 
former of the month, the south-west 
prevailed. From the 6th, to the 10th, 
considerable wind was observed. On the 
evening of the 12th a considerable storm 
of thunder passed over the eastern part of 
the metropclis; the lightning was very 
vivid, and heat-lightning occurred during 
the night. 

—_—@———. 


WESLEYAN METHODISM. 


Tue eighty-ninth annual conference of this 
table body of Christians was held at 
Liverpool in July, 1832, when about three 
hundred ministers were present. The Rev. 
Robert Newton was chosen president, and 
the Rev. E. Grindrod, secretary. During this 
conference, about thirty-seven sermons were 
ed in the chapels, and about sixteen 
in the open air. Many preachers during 
the past year have died, and some few 
have withdrawn themselves from the con- 
nexion: but others have been admitted, 
through which every deficiency has been 
supplied. Although, in Derby and else- 
where, secessions have taken place, it ap- 
that there has been, on the whole, an 
increase of 8,188 members throughout the 
connexion during the year. 
ie Sa 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 


Tue general outline of this disgraceful 
affair has been already laid before the 
public through various channels, It was 
noticed on several occasions at the anni- 
versaries held in May last, and, by the 
public papers, circulated through every 


part of the kingdom. It was, however, 
reserved for Wednesday, the 15th of Aug., 
1832, to witness in Exeter Hall, Lodon, a 
full development of its features and cha- 
racter, 

At the appointed time the chair was 
taken by Lord Henley, and the meeting 
was most numerously and respectably 
attended. 

Among those who addressed the listening 
assembly, the Rev. Peter Duncan, and the 
Rev. W. Knibb, commanded the greatest 
attention. The former of these gentlemen 
is a Wesleyan missionary, and the latter a 
Baptist missionary, and both, having been 
in the island during the insurrection, had 
witnessed many occurrences which they 
detailed, and partially suffered from the 
malevolent rancour with which the fountains 
of justice, in Jamaica, appear to be pol- 
luted. 

The insurrection, they traced to its only 
legitimate cause, the diabolical system of 
slavery ; and against the insinuations of the 
planters, that the missionaries had induced 
the slaves to revolt, their defence was most 
triumphant. When their chapels were 
demolished by the brutal white men, an 
effort was made to obtain redress; but 
although the evidence was decisive against 
several individuals, the grand jury ignored 
the bills. Equally unsuccessful were their 
efforts to bring a miscreant to justice, who 
had besmeared a missionary with tar, and 
then set him on fire. From the Jamaica 
papers several extracts were given, corro- 
borative of their testimony, and confirma- 
tory of facts which, except among those 
whose natures have been brutalized by 
slavery, appeared too dreadful to be per- 
petrated. 

From the various circumstances which 
transpired at this meeting, one inference is 
obvious, namely, that it is to the British 
legislature and the British public the negro 
must look, for the humanity and power 
which will finally break his chains. 

Of this public meeting, a detailed and 
interesting account may be found in the 
Christian Advocate for August 29, to which 
we acknowledge our obligations. 


——.¢—__. 
BAPTISM OF A JEW. 


Ay adult son of Abraham was baptized in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, by the Rev. J. B. 
Cartwright, A.M., at the Episcopal Chapel, 
Cambridge Heath, London, on Sunday the 
5th of August last. 

Previous, to his baptism he had worked 
with the baptized Hebrews in the Institu- 
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tion in Durham place, and also there re- 
ceived instruction in the truths of the gos- 
pel; but being unbaptized, he could not be 
received as an inmate therein. It was under 
the teaching of the Rev. J. C. Reichardt, 
superintendant of the Durham-place He- 
brew Institution, that he professed his 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
true Messiah, and the only Saviour of 
mankind. 

The name of this convert was Samuel, 
and as he preferred the retaining of it to 
the adoption of another, he was named 
Samuel during the ceremony of baptism. 
His conduct has hitherto corresponded with 
his profession, and the feeling sense which 
he manifests of the grace of God, operating 
by the Holy Ghost upon his heart, evinces 
that he has not merely put on the name of 
Jesus, “but, renewed in the spirit of his 
mind, put on the new man,’ which after 
God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness.” 

To the Rev. J. C. Reichardt he expressed 
himself to this effect, previous to his bap- 
tism, “I feel more and more convinced that 
Jesus is the true Messiah, and that without 
Him I cannot be saved ; but the indescriba- 
ble feeling on being cut off at a stroke from 
all my relations, and every friend of my 
youth, by my profession of Christianity, is 
at times more than I can bear up against ; 
yet I must give up all for Him who gave 
himself a sacrifice for me.” 

Alas for Israel, thy rowers have brought 
thee into deep waters! Yet the considera- 
tion is awful, that a son of Jacob cannot 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ to the sal- 
vation of his soul, without instantly subject- 
ing himself to the curses of all his brethren, 
Arise, O Jehovah, in behalf of Thy people, 
and let Thy promise be accomplished, 
* There shall come out of Zion the Deliverer, 
and shall turn away ungodliness from Ja- 
cob,” 

W. Corpwe Lt. 
King’s Square, Aug. 13th, 1832. 
——_——_ 


NEW PROCESS IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF SUGAR. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—The interest which your journal 
takes in topics of practical scientific in- 
quiry, induces me to present to the notice 
of your readers, a description of the im- 
portant results from recent trials in Deme- 
rara, to obtain pure raw sugar direct from 
the cane juice; a desideratum which has 
resented itself to most writers on the West 
ndian colonies, as one of the anticipated 
final results of scientific inquiry. The cele- 
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brated Bryan Edwards, in his History of 
the British West Indies, says, ‘It is not 
an extravagant hope, that the time will 
come, when the salt of the cane, which we 
call sugar, will be made pure, and strike 
into transparent crystals.” 

It has always been deemed desirable to 
diminish the large quantity of deteriorated 
material, uncrystallizable sugar, molasses, 
and colouring matter, which were obvious 
products of the former mode of operation, 
from the intense and long-continued degree 
of heat employed in the processes. It was 
at length suggested as a matter of interest- 
ing probability, that this important object 
might be obtained by effecting the concen- 
tration of the cane juice, in a vacuum pan, 
under diminished atmospheric pressure, 
and a temperature insufficient to produce 
any change in the chemical composition of 
the sugar. This mode of operation was 
proposed by the Hon. Edward Charles 
Howard, and subsequently introduced with 
complete success into the principal Sagar 
Refineries in Great Britain, with the most 
important advantages to the refiners. 

The substitution of the present improved 
process to the ordinary one, for the prepara- 
tion of sugar from the cane juice, has already 
been attended with the most complete success. 
The sugar thus obtained is in perfect pure 
transparent granular crystals, developing 
the true form of the sugar, and being 
entirely free from the least portion of 
uncrystallizable sugar, or colouring matter. 
The saving from the deteriorated material, 
in the production of molasses, gives an 
increase in the quantity of the sugar to the 
planter of 25 per cent, while this readily 
ensures an additional price in the market 
of 10s. to 12s. per ewt. The sugar is a 
purer sweet than even the best refined ; it 
possesses a rich mellifluous taste, and is 
more fitted for all purposes of manufacture, 
solution, or domestic economy. It is not 
apt to become acescent in solution, and, for 
all culinary purposes, from its superior qua- 
lity it readily ensures a preference. 

In the manufacture of rum from the 
molasses, which are separated during the 
process, there is no danger of deterioration 
in the production of empyreuma ; an almost 
unavoidable attendant upon the old mode 
of manufacture, when ordinary molasses 
are employed. The time and labour of 
the operation are also greatly decreased, 
and the sugar is ready for shipment in 
four days, in lieu of three weeks, as here- 
tofore. 

This improved process is now in com- 
plete and successful operation on eight 
estates in Demerara, and the results of the 
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first trials may be said to open a new 
and improved era in the history of the 
colonies. 


Your insertion of the above in the next 
number of your valuable Magazine, will 
oblige your very obedient servant, 

AsragamM Bootn, 
Lecturer on Chemistry, &c. 
London, August 3rd, 1832. 

P.S. For the information of those of your 
readers who are further interested in the 
inquiry, I may state, that samples of the 

ar may be seen at the counting-house 
of Messrs. Oaks, 97, Houndsditch, the ma- 
nufacturers of the apparatus. 


> 
EUROPE IN THE SUMMER OF 1832. 


In Great Britain, what many have called 
a new constitution, and others a renovation 
of the old one, has been long in progression 
by the legislators of the realm, the measures 
for which originated in the House of Com- 
mons, proceeded through the House of 
Lords, and finally received the sanction of 
the throne. “Alas, for man! he is never 
at one stay.” Contention and broils, from 
shore to shore, shook the realm, and 
loosened from its propriety the bond of 
society during the progress of this measure; 
and if the salvation of a world had been 
the stake, greater eagerness could not have 
been evinced by multitudes of the com- 
batants in this war of opinions. For, after 
all, the whole measure resolves itself into a 
matter of opinion; whether this great 
change will minister to the weal or to the 
woe of an empire, comprising, in all its 
ramifications, more than one hundred and 
fifty millions of the human race. 

ir unity and love, in place of contention 
and strife, swayed the millions of mankind, 
how fair, how lovely would be the face of 
this fecundant sphere, how serene the society 
therein, compared with the incessant broils 
of politicians and the lust of sway, so evi- 
dently rampant and fearful, ever and anon, 
as occasion arises of change. The prayer 
of every pious Christian, amidst this awful 
excitement is, “* Arise, O Lord ; save me, 
O my God!” And his advice to rulers 
and people is, “ Be wise, O ye kings; be 
instructed, ye judges of the earth. Serve 
the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trem- 
bling. Kiss the Son, lest He be angry, 
and ye perish from the way, when His 
wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are 
all they that put their trust in Him.” In 
the eagerness for legislation, how many, 
alas, forget that they are men ; that they 
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were born for a nobler pu than earth 
can minister to them; and, being appointed 
unto death, that beyond the grave lies their 
inheritance, for there the meek, the pure in 
heart alone, behold their God, and partake 
His glory. 

The time of the end brings with it its 
personages. We have already the king of 
the south, in the act of pushing at the king 
of the north. Empire was transplanted 
from Antioch to Constantinople, and from 
Egypt, “ become a base kingdom,” the 
sway departed; it appears, however, to 
have returned, and a new edition of old 
wars, between the king of the south and 
the king of the north, is in progress, Dan. 
xi. 40. Mahomet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, 
crowned by the Sheriff of Mecca king of 
Egypt, it is rumoured, will soon sway a 
sceptre, instead of crouching as a servant 
to the Grand Sultan. Acre and Damascus 
have already fallen before his son, Ibrahim 
Pacha, who, with the Egyptian army, rein- 
forced by the Druses of Mount Lebanon, 
meditates the conquest of Aleppo, and the 
discomfiture of the Grand Seignior’s army 
in Syria. Thus a large portion of the East 
seems to be wresting from the Sublime 
Porte, while another interesting portion is 
being ceded, in the west, to round off the 
territorities of the new kingdom now 
arising in Greece. 

In Italy we observe the old state of 
things, namely, discontent and rebellion, 
kept down by main force; the presence 
of foreign troops being held absolutely 
needful to preserve the peace of the 
country, and to prevent the dissolution of 
the existing government. 

Switzerland, by the orders of its own 
diet, is disturbed anew, and all its forces 
are under arms, apparently without a 
cause ; yeta cause may exist, known and 
feared : while Germany is agitated through- 
out, by a declaration of the Diet of Frank. 
fort, levelled at the liberty of the press, 
and certain of the liberties of the states, as 
well as their subjects. Austria and Prussia, 
which now enjoy peace in the confidence 
of their strength, would give laws to all 
Germany, and Switzerland also; but the 
secret workings of the movement party cut 
down their potence as it arises, and main- 
tain the balance amidst all the oscillations 
of power, 

Amidst France, after turmoils which 
would have overturned, if not have anni- 
hilated, the social compact in almost any 
other than that volatile nation, there reigns 
for the moment comparative peace. One 
of the great factions in that turbulent com- 
munity has received its death-blow, in the 
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decease of the Duke de Reichstadt, the 
only descendant of that mighty warrior, 
Napoleon Buonaparte—he who waded up 
to Rosie, from the lowest walks of life, 
through seas of blood, and, from his 
dazzling height, consummated his mighty 
acts in the death of an exile. The dying 
lips of his only son pronounced a moral 
upon the fleeting grandeur of his father, 
although without design, which ought not 
to be forgotten, when he said to the grand 
Duchess, his mother: “ The dream of life 
will soon be at an end.” Alas, what a 
dream of vanity was the life of that digni- 
fied slaughterer of the human race, Napo- 
leon !—May it never be imitated by mor- 
tal man ! 

Seldom have we known so long a scold- 
ing as the one between Belgium and Hol- 
land end in blows. Both parties are adepts 
at the war of words, and, from what has 
hitherto appeared, they are both too artful 
to proceed further. The matrimonial 
alliance between Belgium and France, 
already consummated, will, we doubt not, 
weigh heavily in the scale against the 
potence of Holland, and induce sober 
councils at the court of the Hague. 

The northern powers enjoy peace ; and 
except some awful remains of the inflictions 
on Poland, which still rankle in that com- 
munity, and induce distractions, internal 
quiet, as well as external, is their portion. 
Vast armies are, however, yet kept on foot, 
evincing to every meditating mind distrust, 
apprehension, and fear—but of what, or of 
whom, who can inform us? The secret is 
with Him, “ who doeth according to His 
will in the army of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth.” He disquieteth 
not the earth in vain. 

Portugal is become the seat of a san- 
guinary contest. There, two brothers mar- 
shal host to host, and beat up for recruits 
of father against son, brother against 
brother, native against native, every man’s 
hand against his fellow, to deluge with 
blood the fertile field, and convert their 
vine-hooks into swords of slaughter. Alas, 
what is man? We beheld the marshes of 
Poland red with the blood of natives and 
foreigners, mingled as they fell beneath a 
war hateful to Europe, and mourned over 
by millions, who sighed on the slaughter of 
heroes, and longed for their salvation. It 
is but as yesterday that this carnage ceased, 
and behold, anew, instead of the blood of 
the grape, “which cheereth God and 
man,” the vineyard of Europe is become 
a field of blood ; and in place of the joy of 
vintage and the shouts of the wine-press, 
we have the shout of battle and the groans 
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of the dying ! Oh, when shall wars cease 
from the earth ? 

Of Spain we have no note. She hugs 
her chains, and sits in darkness. 

The cholera-morbus, like the ebbing and 
flowing tide, visits, retires, and revisits cer- 
tain districts; and ever and anon evinces 
to man, while it baffles all his art, the pro- 
cesses of its progression over the face of the 
whole earth. Instead of enumerating the 
nations which have experienced its ravages, 
it will soon be, if it is not so already, much 
more easy to count up those which have 
not. When Thou, O Lord, with rebukes 
dost correct man for iniquity, thou makest 
his beauty to consume away like a moth : 
surely every man is vanity: O, remove 
Thy stroke from us.” It is upon record in 
the Word of truth, that in the latter days a 
time of unexampled trouble shall arrive, 
which will loosen the hearts of men from 
their attachment to the earth and earthly 
things, and prepare them for the glory 
which shall then be revealed : and this we 
expect ; for the time is at hand. 

We have repeatedly stated, that the time 
of trouble, Jer. xxx. Dan. xii. Matt. xxi. 
Luke xxi., &c. &c. is the short or half-time, 
consisting of one hundred and eighty years; 
commencing in the year eighteen hundred 
and sixteen ; or rather, in eighteen hundred 
and twenty, and ending in the year of our 
Lord two thousand. We have also 
repeatedly stated, that the woman, Rev. xii. 
or, christian church, came out of the wil- 
derness, in the west, prior to the com- 
mencement of this time of trouble, when 
the secular arm of the Pope was broken by 
the extinction of, what was called, the 
Holy Roman Empire, and that no poten- 
tate now exists, throughout all Christen- 
dom, who dares publicly to burn the saints 
of the Most High. ‘The times of the 
Gentiles are thus fulfilled,” and fulfilling ; 
and, according to the prophecy of the Lord 
of life, Luke xxi. God hath remembered 
his people, and a kindly feeling pervades 
the a rintinn churches for the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel : “ for their redemption 
draweth nigh.” We must now, in its turn, 
occupy ourselves with the Eastern church ; 
the head of which, Greece, is in Europe ; 
and there we find another personage of the 
time of the end appearing in his place; for 
at this moment Greece arises, in the face 
of all Europe, into‘a kingdom, and its king 
elect is acknowledged by all the leading 
powers of Christendom.” 

In a version of the Psalms, published by 
me in the year 1821, the argument of the 
fortieth psalm contains the following :-— 
“ [Jow minutely was this psalm realized in 
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the life, sufferings, and death of Jesus 
Christ! The visions of Jehovah to Daniel 
and Nebuchadnezzar, of the four great 
monarchies, long subsequent to this reve- 
lation to David, contain, also, a prophetic 
epitome of the Messiah’s reign upon earth : 
first, in the way of providence ; secondly, 
in delegated power, through others ; and, 
finally, in His own Person. His reign 
shall succeed, and swallow up all the 
others; and become universal on the 
earth ; for He suffered, that He might reign. 

“ Nebuchadnezzar was the first heathen 
king to whom power passed from the God 
of Israel, to afflict His chosen people to 
the last extremity. No man, from the mo- 
ment the tabernacle was constructed, either 
in the Wilderness or in Canaan, had power 
to destroy the tent or house and symbols 
of Deity, originally given to Israel as a 
testimony of, and a place for, the Shechi- 
nah, or presence of Jehovah, with His 
people, until that awful moment. On 
several occasions, the worship of the True 
God was suspended ; and on one occasion, 
the Ark of the Covenant, carried into the 
camp of Israel by impious priests, as a 
vain-glorious palladium to insure victory, 
was taken by the enemy, and borne away 
in triumph. But, even in this case, the 
ark was honoured by the presence of Jeho- 
vah ; and His power, called into action by 
the vaunting of the enemy, soon compelled 
them to restore it to Israel. 

“Although, after the manner of the 
original tabernacle, a splendid temple 
arose, into which were brought the vessels 
and furniture of the tabernacle, and all the 
wisdom of Solomon, and the riches of his 
empire displayed themselves in the mag- 
nificence of this stupendous structure, de- 
signated the seat of God upon earth, and 
formed according to the pattern given by 
vision from heaven, and therein Jehovah 
visibly displayed the Shechinah, or Divine 
Presence ; yet, this Nebuchadnezzar was 
commissioned to destroy all; and, to out- 
ward appearance, completely desecrate 
Israel. The ark of the covenant, the 
mercy-seat, the tables of the law, the pot 
of manna, Aaron’s rod which budded, the 
holy anointing oil, and the sacred lamp 
perpetually burning, all perished on this 
occasion; never to be renewed. The 
Urim and Thummim then departed from 
His people, and no responsive oracle has, 
even to this day, returned to Israel. 

“To this Nebuchadnezzar did Jehovah, 
in vision, reveal futurity. An image stood 
before him ; the head of which was gold, 
the breast and arms silver, the belly and 
thighs brass, and the legs and feet iron. 
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This image represented four great empires ; 
each of wiih oan to seeeel the se in 
the order of the vision. Nebuchadnezzar, 
himself being the head of gold, the first 
empire was then in existence, and held the 
people of Israel at that moment in bond- 
age. The second in succession was the 
Media-Persian empire ; and the third, the 
Grecian ; each of which, in its turn, ruled 
over and afflicted Israel. The fourth and 
last empire was the Roman; and this 
empire acted over again the tragic scenes 
of the first empire. For after the chosen 
people had returned from Babylon, and 
rebuilt Jerusalem, and the temple therein, 
and restored the worship of the true God ; 
because of the crimes of Israel, the Romans 
besieged and took Jerusalem, and all the 
fenced cities of the land, and utterly de- 
stroyed the temple and the state, and com- 
pletely desecrated Israel. Alas, for the 
sons of Jacob, even to this day are they 
held in the iron bondage of Rome! 

“The head of gold fell before the breast 
and arms of silver; these in their turn fell 
before the belly and thighs of brass ; and, 
finally these were smitten by the legs and 
feet of iron. ‘The most noble parts are now 
down, and the most ignoble trample royally 
upon their remains; and another power 
has arisen, which tramples as royally upon 
the three first, and even upon a large por- 
tion of the fourth empire: namely, the 
Turkish empire. 

* A time is also announced, when a fifth 
monarchy will be set up; and as all the 
former monarchies had metallic symbols, 
namely, gold, silver, brass and iron, so 
this has a mineral symbol, namely, a rock. 
A stone, not in the hand, like the arms of 
these several empires, but in the mouth.— 
The Word of God, it is announced, shall 
smite this image, when one and entire; and 
then shall the clay, the iron, the brass, the 
silver, and the gold, broken to pieces, be- 
come like the chaff of the summer thrash. 
ing floors, Dan, ii. 34, 35. 

“The image must, therefore, previous to 
this final breaking, become an entire image: 
this it never yet has been; because the 
several parts have passed away, in succes- 
sion, each before the other. The Assyrian, 
Media-Persian, Grecian, as well as Roman 
portions of the image, will all be in exist- 
ence at that day; and on that day will 
they all be broken to pieces by the Rock— 
Christ —the Word of God, and be no 
more for ever; and the Rock, become a 
great mountain, will fill the earth. 

“Futurity will accomplish this prophecy; 
for Daniel, who was favoured with a similar 
vision, under the symbols of four successive 
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beasts, instead of the image of a man, 
states, of the three first, when they fall be- 
fore the fourth beast, chap. vii. 12. 

“ As concerning the rest of the beasts, a 
prolonging in life was given them.” We 
may, therefore, look for a resurrection of 
the power of the three first empires ; and 
the destruction of every power which holds 
these powers in bondage ; and the conse- 
quent redemption of the scattered tribes 
from thrall. ; 

“ Then, when the image is entire, shall 
the Word of God, smiting all these, become 
a mountain, and fill the earth ; “ And the 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, 
shall be given to the people, the saints of 
the Most High, whose kingdom is an ever- 
lasting kingdom : and all dominions shall 
serve and obey Him !” 

In reference to the foregoing notes on 
the fortieth Psalm, we learn from the Pro- 
phet Isaiah, the founding of Babylon, and 
also its destruction, chap. xxiii. 13.“ Be- 
hold the land of the Chaldeans ; this peo- 
ple was not till the Assyrian founded it, for 
them that dwell in the wilderness : they set 
up the towers thereof, they raised up the 
palaces thereof; and he brought it to 
ruin.” That chapter comprises the doom 
of Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, Zidon, and 
Carthage, all of which have awfully sunk 
into oblivion. To Assyria, therefore, we 
must refer the first desecration of Israel : 
for the Assyrian empire destroyed the state, 
and carried away captive the remnant of the 
ten tribes, while its capital was Nineveh ; 
but Nineveh was destroyed by Cyaxares, 
king of Media, and Nebuchadnezzar, and 
when its capital became Babylon, it de- 
stroyed the state, and carried away captive 
the two remaining tribes; thus effecting 
the overthrow of the whole Hebrew nation. 

To the Media- Persian monarchy we 
must ascribe praise. For they restored 
captive Israel to their country ; and under 
these were Jerusalem and the second 
temple therein built and protected, during 
a series of years ; although with intervals of 
affliction. 

To the Grecian monarchy, praise is also 
due. For, with the exception of Antiochus, 
the Jewish state and temple service were in 
general protected by the successors of Alex- 
ander ; due allowance being made for the 
turbulance of these times, and the haughty 
character of the Hebrews, 

The Roman monarchy, “that brake all 
these in pieces, and stamps the residue 
with its feet,” uprooted Israel, also; and 
holds that people in iron bondage to 
this day. Thus, “with a band of iron 
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and brass, is the stump ot the roots of these 
monarchies bound, amidst the tender grass 
of the field, and wet with the dew of hea- 
ven, until seven times pass over him.” 

On looking out for the revivification of these 
several states, we behold Greece, the last in 
order, at this moment successfully struggling 
for empire. The struggle commenced in or 
about the year eighteen hundred and six- 
teen, and in a few years the Greeks and 
Turks were at open war; which continued, 
with varied success, until the independence 
of Greece was acknowledged by the “ foes 
of the Roman empire,” as well as by the 
Turks. From herself, her internal demo- 
ralization during ages of abject slavery, 
she has most to bear, and more to struggle 
with at present, than from all her foreign 
foes. So true it is, that from slavery to 
freedom there is a space not to be over- 
leaped at one bound—to pass this gulf 
requires time; yea, frequently an age. 
Many, if not all the then generation of 
men, pass away during the progression of 
society, and their children, rising up, be- 
come free-men. At length, however, a 
King, Prince Otho of Bavaria, is named, 
and over the rising realm of Greece he is 
acknowledged to be the monarch by the 
great powers of Europe. The iron feet 
and legs of the empire thus acknowledge 
the belly and thighs of brass, and unite to 
rear the image ; and in the order of Divine 
Providence, the breast and arms of silver, 
and the head of gold, will, in their times, 
be added, to complete the whole. 


King Square, Aug. 18, 1832. 
Wa. CoLpwe tt. 
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Experiments on the Strength ef Wood.—From an inte- 
resting series of experiments by Mr. Barlow, junior, 
on the strength of various woods ; especially of oak, 
both fast and slow grown ; it appears that the fast- 
grown is the strongest. Mr. Barlow experimented 
on two specimens received from Mr. W. Boorne, of 
Erpingham ; the fast wn, from a tree, on a very 
good strong soil, of about sixty years old : and the 
slow-grown, from a tree of about one hundred and 
twenty years old, upon a light soil, with gravel about 
two feet below the surface. It required a weight of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine pounds, to a 
piece of the fast-grown, five feet long and two inches 
square ; the props on which’ it was supported being 
fifty inches apart. The weight required to break a 
similar specimen of the slow-grown, was six hundred 
and seventy-seven pounds, A weight of one thousand 
four handred and forty-seven pounds was required, 
to break a very fine specimen which had been in 
store two years. Among several specimens of foreii 
timber, one of tonquin- bean, taken from the middie, 
required the greatest weight to break it, which was 
two thousand four hundred and fourteen pounds. 
The least weight required was six hundred and sixty 
pounds, which broke a specimen of elm from the out- 
side, prepared exactly in the same manner as the 
above. 

Experiments on Feeding Animals.—We understand, 
the council of the Zoological Society have fully con- 
curred in the utility of the experiments suggested to 
them. We noticed them in our number for May, 
and have now the —— to inform our readers that 
they are to be tried on two leopards, two ocelots, and 
two hyenas. 
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Lemon Wine.—To every gallon of water 
lemons, and fort ~ ee ounces of sugar— 
off the yellow peel, and cover it with boiling 
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a among the heathens, at an expense of more 
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Block of Granite.—The Emperor N 
to erect a monument iv honour of his 
brother Alenanace. For this pu ,asingle block 
of granite has been procured, Which ie is to be wheped, 
into 4 column of i@ feet in diameter, and 84 in 
boight. The block is said to weigh nearly 250 tons, 
and for two years 600 people have been employed in 
detaching it from -the quarry, and preparing it for 
removal, and a vessel has been built solely for the 
purpose of transporting it. 

England and France.— England contains 10,000 
leagues of roads, 1,500 ieogecs of canals, and 1,200 
leagues of rail-roads. e territory of Renta is 
twice more extensive than that of England, and has 
av 1,500 leagues of roads, 500 leagues of canals, and 

jeagues of rail-roads. 
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DEATH 


OF THE 


REV. 


In a preceding sheet of this number, which 
was in print before the melancholy event 
occurred, that we have now to announce, a 
letter from the deceased to a friend in 
America, is inserted, to which, from the 
nature of its contents we had prefixed this 
question,—“ Will Dr. Adam Clarke ever 
see America?” The answer will be found 
in the following brief narrative :— 

Dr. Apam Crarke having visited his 
friends in Liverpool, Frome, and Bristol, 
hastened towards London. On the even- 
ing of Monday the 20th of August, the 
Bristol stage reached Kensington, where 
he was met by his friend Mr. Hobbs, 
who brought him to his house in Bays- 
water, where he slept. On the day fol- 
lowing, (Tuesday,) Mr. Hobbs took him to 
his daughter’s, Mrs, R. Smith, at Stoke New- 
ington, from which place they returned to 
Bayswater sufficiently early for Dr. Clarke 
to reach his own home by coach. During 
these journeys and interviews, nothing ma- 
terial occurred, except that Surgeon Clarke 
advised him to take castor oil, owing to the 
State of his bowels, and it was finally ar- 
ranged, that Mr. Hobbs should fetch him 
on the ensuing Saturday to his house in 
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Bayswater, where he had engaged to preach 
an anniversary sermon on Sunday the 26th, 
of which public notice had been given. 

On the Saturday Mr. Hobbs repaired 
to Haydon Hall, according to agreement, 
and instantly discovered, from Dr. Clarke’s 
symptoms, that he was far from bei 
well. On being questioned, he repli 
that his bowels were disordered, but he 
hoped the complaint would speedily sub- 
side. At this time his appearance had an 
unfavourable aspect. His countenance 
seemed to have sunk, and near the mouth 
were indications that denoted much indis- 
position. It was then pro that he 
should not accompany Mr. Hobbs; but to 
this he would not accede, on account of 
his engagement to preach, and the notices 
that had been published. 

In this state of things they left Haydon 
Hall, and hastened to Bayswater, with the 
utmost expedition, but their journey afford- 
ed no evidence that the cause of complaint 
had been removed. Towards evening he 
grew rather worse; still, however, he sat 
at table, and ate a small portion of rice 
milk, and afterwards took a little burnt 
brandy. About eleven at night he retired 

3K 165.—VOL, XIV. 
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to his bed, tan cng ule 
ness, occasionally complaining, no 
jons of danger were then enter- 


Before five on the morning of Sunday, 
Dr. Clarke had risen from his bed, and, 
still suffering from his malady, had dressed 
himself, and, with his hat, bag, and cane in 

i seemed waiting to leave the house. 
When Mr. Hobbs came down stairs, he 
found him thus equipped in the parlour; 
and, stating that he was very ill, requested 
to he taken immediately to his own home. A 
carriage was accordingly sought, but, prior 
to this, medical aid car elas in, and his 
case was pronounced to be one of cholera. 
Another medical gentleman was called to 
the assistance of the}former, and he fully 
confirmed his opinion as to the nature of 
the complaint. At this time his weakness 
had so increased, that all thoughts of taking 
him home were at an end. Every moment 
ap to diminish his remaining strength, 

very soon the prostration was so great 
as to prevent him from regaining his own 
bed-room ; but another being more conve. 
nient, he was conducted to it, and in this 
he continued until life became extinct. 

Soon after the medical gentlemen arrived, 
Dr. Clarke was galvanized ; but it was to 
no Dr. Wilson Phillips, an emi- 


nent physician, was also in attendance ; but 


every effort proved unavailing. He was 
bled, but very little was extracted ; strong 
doses of calomel, &c. were also adminis- 
tered. A mustard poultice, and various 
other remedies, were applied, but they 
produced no favourable effect ; salt and 
water was administered, but he gradually 
sunk into a greater and greater degree of 
physical debility, which indicated danger 
of the most alarming nature. 
' About eleven o’clock, Dr. Clarke’s eldest 
gon arrived, accompanied by Dr. Clarke’s 
» Thras. Clarke, Esq., a surgeon in 
the Royal Navy; but no additional skill 
brought any additional aid. His exhaustion 
Was excessive; all his powers were in a 
state of the most abject prostration, from 
which even friendship could scarcely pre- 
sume to augur any favourable issue. 
Mrs, Clarke had been sent for early in 
the day, and about five o’clock in the even- 
she arrived, to witness the companion 
of her life now hastening to the verge of an 
éternal world, and unable to address her. 
Other branches of the family were also 
aged behold the progress of a ma- 
ly which no power could arrest, and to 
witness an issue which nothing human 
could avert. 
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It appears that during every stage of 
his illness, Dr. Clarke retained the = of 
his senses and of his understanding. In no 
case did he betray any aberration of mind, 
nothing bordering on delirium. This, how- 
ever, was rather to be gathered from his 
actions than his words, for at an early 
hour his voice had lost its tone, and sunk 
lower and lower, until nothing but whispers 
could be obtained. When bled, and his 
hand was immersed in warm water, he 
instantly moved his fingers; and when 
under the galvanic operation, he attempted 
to alter its application. On one occasion 
he asked his second son, Theodoret, if his 
nails were blue; and when unable to 
speak, his signals of sensibility denoted 
not only that the mind remained unim- 
paired, but that it was engaged in solemn 
prayer to his Father and his God. Before 
his articulation had ceased, a friend desired 
him to look to his Saviour for salvation. 
To this he replied, “ That I have already 
done ;” and this apparently became the 
occupation of his mind through his few 
remaining hours, 

In this languid condition, but little re- 
moved from a state of torpidity, he 
remained until about a quarter past 
eleven, when he breathed his last, on the 
26th of August, 1832, in his seventy- 
second year. 

It will be consolatory to his numerous 
friends to learn, that no means, either ordi. 
nary or extraordinary, were left untried, to 
ate a life so important to the religious 

y, of which, for more than half a cen- 
tury, he was one of the brightest ornaments, 
and to the community at large. 

The funeral of this venerable servant of 
God took place in the burying ground 
behind the Wesleyan Chapel, City Road, 
London, on Wednesday, the 29th of 
August. The pulpit was covered with black 
cloth on this sorrowful occasion. The 
hearse, which contained the body, accom- 
panied by three mourning coaches, left 
the house of Mr. Hobbs, at Bayswater, 
where he died, about twelve o'clock, and 
reached the chapel at one. By this 
time, although the day was exceedingly 
wet, great numbers of friends had assem- 
bled, waiting the arrival of this mournful 
procession ; and a much larger concourse 
would have attended, but for the almost 
incessant rain, notwithstanding arrange- 
ments had been made to render the funeral 
strictly private. 

The body, which had been closely sol- 
dered in a coffin of lead, on being taken 
from the hearse, was carried into the chapel, 
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and rested near the door on supporters 
— there to receive it. ease ogni 

all the preachers present, the corpse was 
a by the Rev. Mr. Entwistle, who began 
the solemn service, with “I am the resur- 
rection and the life, saith the Lord ;” and 
by him that part of the awful form ap- 
pointed for the occasion, was impressively 
read. When drawing towards the close, the 
reverend gentleman paused for a few mo- 
ments, to impress upvn all present the in- 
teresting solemnity of the scene before 
them, and then resumed his reading. This 
being finished, a funeral hymn was sung, 
after which, he again, for about five mi- 
nutes, reminded his hearers, that a prince 
and a great man had fallen in Israel, that 
his works would cause his name to be had 
in perpetual remembrance; but that the 
church of which he had long been an 
honourable member, and also his bereaved 
family, had sustained a loss that could not 
easily be repaired ; still there was a source 
of consolation arising from the character 
and experience of the deceased, founded 
upon the promises of God, that “ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord ;” and, 
finally, it was the duty of all to prepare to 
meet their God. This short address was 
concluded with prayer; after which, the 
friends and preachers accompanied the 
bearers to the grave. 

Arriving at the sepulchre, the service was 
resumed by the Rev. George Marsden, 
amidst the sighs and tears of nearly all that 
were assembled. It was read with mourn- 
ful solemnity; and never, perhaps, was 
there a more attentive and serious audi- 
ence, 

The grave’in which the remains of Dr. 
Clarke are interred, is next to the vault in 
which the ashes of Mr. Wesley moulder in 
repose. It is about twenty feet deep, and 
in ground never before used: the coffin 
rests on a foundation of brick and cement, 
and, to a given height, the sides and ends 
are secured with masonry, the remainder 
to be finished with convenient speed. 

When the body was consigned to the 
ground, all his relatives were greatly affect- 
ed ; but none more so than Mr. John Wesley 
Clarke, Dr. Clarke’s eldest son: In many 
— of England, it is customary for the 
riends of the deceased to drop a little earth 
on the coffin. Guided by this custom, Mr. 
John W. Clarke held out his hand, appa- 
rently to receive some earth. This being 
given, he squeezed it for a moment, then 
put it to his lips, as in the attitude of kissing 
it, and, immediately dropping it on the 
coffin, burst into tears. 
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The service being ended, the relatives of 
the deceased silently and slowly withdrew, 
when the multitud 
in succession, to 
coffin, which contained all that was mortal 
of their departed friend. It was a last and 
painful gaze on a casket, that contained a 
tongue whose accents would never again 
be heard, and eyes which had frequently 
pierced through vast congregations, now 
closed in the repository of death. 

Thus sunk into the silent grave the mortal 
remains of one of the greatest men of the 
present age, there to slumber, “ ashes to 
ashes, and dust to dust,” until the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible. The territories of death have 
rarely been honoured with richer spoils. 

In the first number of the Imperial Ma- 
gazine for the year 1823, we published 
an extended memoir of this pious, inde- 
fatigable, and learned man; and to this the 
reader is referred, who wishes for a more 
circumstantial account than time will per- 
mit us to imbody in these pages. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE. 


Dr. Apam Crank, though a native of 
Ireland, was paternally of English extrac- 
tion. His father, who was an eminent 
schoolmaster, descended from a family 
originally of England, in which country his 
ancestors were of high respectability, His 
mother’s maiden name was Maclean, of 
Mull. Her progenitors were Scotch, and 
of some consequence, their pedigree having 
been traced back to a remote period. 

Dr. Adam Clarke was born near Mag- 
herafelt, in the county of Londonderry, in 
the north of Ireland, about the year 1761, 
but the exact time we have not been able 
to ascertain. His parents being serious, it 
was his lot to enjoy the advantages of a 
religious education, and from the p ae in- 
structions received, particularly from his 
mother, he saw in early life the necessity 
of devoting himself to God. Having sought 
and found a sense of the Divine favour, 
he became a decided character, and his 
mortal career has been spent in promoting 
the interests of the gospel. 

On entering life, he was designed for 
trade, and, pursuant to this intention, was 
for some time placed under the care of 
a Mr. Bennet, an extensive linen-manu- 
facturer ; but, disliking some branches of the 
business, he left this gentleman, yet on 
such honourable terms, that their mutual 
friendship continued without interruption 
until Mr. Bennet’s death. 

Blessed’ with natural talents of the first 
order, his ability and acquirements attracted 
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zalled from Ireland, and placed for about a 

month in Kingswood School. Here his re- 

— was far less favourable than he 
anticipated ; but having already 


learned to overcome evil with good, his 
patience and talents soon raised him in 
the estimation of the master, and of all his 
associates, and ultimately prepared him for 
that im t station which he was sub- 
sequently called to fill in the church of 
Christ. 


Prior to his coming to Kingswood, he 
had acquired some elementary principles 
of classical knowledge, but his active mind 
still thirsted for more. Hence, while here, 
although his finances were low, he con- 
trived to purchase a Hebrew grammar. 
This was an important acquisition, as it 
became a prelude to his knowledge of 
Oriental literature. 

Dr. Clarke had not been long in the 
Kingswood seminary, before Mr. Wesley 
pa a visit; and when the lads were 

t before him, he inquired for the 
young man from Ireland. Adam Clarke 
was soon pointed out, when Mr. Wesley 
questioned him as to his experience, views 
of redemption, doctrines, mode of preach- 
ing, &c.; and, being satisfied with his 

i uested him to sit down. This 
was ingly done, and a profound si- 
lence ensued. Mr, Wesley then asked if 
he should be willing to become an itinerant 
? and was answered with—“I 
should be willing, if you thought me worthy.” 
This was followed by the scene which Dr. 
Clarke thus describes :— 

“ We all sat in profound silence, but my 
eye was fixed on Mr. Wesley, who appeared 
motionless, with his eyes closed, but a hea- 
venly smile played on his countenance, 
which seemed to furnish indications of some- 
thing more than human. At length, awak- 
ening from his enraptured meditation, he 
arose from his seat, and came to the place 
where I was sitting. Then, with a solemnity 
which I can never forget, he laid his hand 
on my head, while he uttered these memo- 
rable words—“ May God Almighty out of 
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heaven bless thee, my dear lad, and make 
thee useful in thy day and generation. Hold 
thyself in readiness, and in a few weeks I 
hope to appoint thee to a circuit.” 

Such is Dr. Clarke’s own account of his 
introduction to the itinerant ministry, to the 
duties of which, in conjunction with literary 
avocations, he devoted the subsequent years 
of his life. 

From the commencement of his career, 
Dr. Clarke was every where exceedingly 
popular, and in most places his labours were 
crowned with great success. Though not 
much above 19 when he entered on his first 
Circuit, multitudes, who scarcely ever visited 
the Metiodist chapels on > other occa. 
sion, flocked to hear him ; and, at times, the 
places were so thronged, that it was with 
difficulty he could urge his way through the 
concentrated mass. One instance of this 
fell under the writer’s notice. It was at the 
town of St. Austell, in the county of Corn- 
wall, The room was so completely filled, 
that he was obliged to enter through a win- 
dow, and literally creep on his hands and 
knees over the heads and shoulders of the 
people, to reach the pulpit. This tide of 
popularity continued to follow him, without 
any abatement, until it pleased the great 
Head of the church to call his servant to an 
eternal reward. 

It would be tedious, and even mono- 
tonous, to follow this eminent minister 
through the numerous circuits in which he 
has travelled, during the long period of fifty 
years. In subordinate features the accounts 
might vary, but in their general outline the 
history must be much the same. 

We must not, however, omit to state, 
that this popularity was not every where 
enjoyed. In the early stages of Methodism, 
the preachers may be said to have gone 
forth with their lives in their hands, and 
Dr. Clarke was not without his share of 
persecution. In the Norman Isles, on one 
occasion, when attempting to introduce the 
gospel, he was seized by a lawless mob, 
and, with a halter round his neck, drummed 
out of town, and finally dismissed with a 
threat, that death would be his portion the 
next time he attempted to preach in that 
place. Unintimidated, however, by these 
menaces and this ill treatment, he resolved 
to keep his appointment; and parted from 
those who had honoured him with the 
rogue’s march, by an assurance, that on a 
given day he intended being with them 
again. He accordingly kept his word ; but, 
instead of meeting with further interruption, 
the leaders of the mob declared, that “ he 
was a courageous fellow, and should not be 
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molested.” They then indirectly became 
his guard, and protected him from insult 
for his daring intrepidity. ; 

At a more advanced period of his minis- 
try, while returning from preaching in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, he received, 
from some ruffian, a violent blow on the 
head, from which, for some time, the most 
serious consequences were apprehended ; 
but provideatially he survived this cowardly 
attempt of apparently intended assassina- 
tion. The blow was known to have pro- 
ceeded from a member of a certain com- 
munion, which, under given circumstances, 
teaches, that actions may be meritorious, al- 
though they are stained with blood. The 
culprit was seized, and taken before a 
magistrate; but Dr. Clarke declined to 

rosecute, thinking it more consonant with 

is duty, as a Christian minister, to forgive, 
than to enforce punishment. 

The value and importance of time, were 
objects which Dr. Clarke invariably kept in 
view ; and the deep impression which this 
conviction made, Jed him to improve the 
moments as they hasted along. During 
many years, he prosecuted his studies and 
literary avocations with the most unremit- 
ting attention ; frequently from four or five 
in the morning until nine or ten at night; 
and nothing but a vigorous constitution, 
which falls to the lot of few, could sustain 
such incessant labours, and remain un- 
broken. 

During several years prior to 1815, 
Dr. Clarke resided in London, and devoted 
the greater part of his time to his Com- 
mentary; but the duties of his station as a 
preacher, and those of various committees 
and associations, of a benevolent, literary, and 
scientific nature—his friends saw, with sor- 
row, imposed a task which human nature 
could not long support. By their impor- 
tunity, he was prevailed on, in 1815, to 
quit London, and retire to Millbrook, a 
country residence in Lancashire, about ten 
miles from Liverpool. Soon after Dr. 
Clarke’s arrival at Millbrook, it became ne- 
cessary that the house should be painted. 
The work was accordingly begun, and, 
during the process, the following occurrence 
took place, which we give in the painter’s 
own words. 

“The writer of this was engaged in 
graining the staircase wall of the Doctor's 
house (at Millbrook in Lancashire,) in imi- 
tation of stone. His men had painted in 
a number of light and dark stones, and, by 
mere accident, the dark ones formed a large 
Cross on the principal side, which faced 
the entrance of the Hall-door. The Doctor 


and the writer were viewing the wall, and 
each at the same time perceived the cross. 
‘I must put it out, said the writer.’ No,” 
said the Basten “T like the cross.” ‘Yes,’ 
said the writer, ‘but you will be taken fora 
Catholic priest, to have that facing the 
entrance into your house. I must put it 
out.” “Oh, no!” exclaimed the Doctor, 


“ Keep it in, keep it in, Milne; I love the 
glory in the cross of 


cross. Qh, yes, I 
Christ.” 

The writer further adds, that he gave 
evidence of not being ashamed of the cross, 
for he expressed the above sentiments in 
an enthusiasm worthy the subject, and be- 
fore a number of workmen, 

Doctor Clarke remained at Millbrook 
until his Commentary was nearly finished, 
when he again removed to the vicinity of 
London; but, on finding the enjoyment 
of country air necessary to his health, he 
purchased a large and delightful mansion, 
garden, and premises, called Haydon Hall, 
near the village of Eastcott, in the parish 
of Ruislip, about seventeen miles from the 
metropolis; and this abode he continued 
tu occupy until the time of his death. 

At this tranquil retreat is an excel- 
lerit library, comprising some thousands 
of volumes in various languages, among 
which are many very ancient, exceed- 
ingly scarce, and highly valuable.— 
These, having been arranged under his own 
eye, are in such exquisite order, that he 
could at all times put his hand on a given 
volume, at a minute’s notice. Of manu- 
scripts, both ancient and Oriental, there is 
also a large collection, of which only him- 
self and men like himself, knew the value. 

To curiosities, both natural and artificial, 
Dr. Clarke was strongly attached; and no 
opportunity was ever neglected, that pro- 
mised to enrich his stores. These, which, 
taken in the aggregate, afford specimens 
coeval with almost every age, have been 
transmitted from various parts of the world ; 
and, if they were pomaased in a commodious 
gallery for inspection, the cabinet would 
excite the admiration of amateurs. 

To several branches of natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, Dr: Clarke had 
paid great attention ; and, connected with 
each department, he had a suitable appa- 
ratus, in which are some instruments of the 
first description and excellence. 

The books, manuscripts, philosophical 
instruments, and cabinet of curiosities, which 
Dr. Clarke had collected, excited the atten- 
tion of the nobility, and men of science 
who resided in his neighbourhood, and 
from many among them he received visits. 








once has His Highness 
the Duke of Sussex honoured him with his 

When the Scriptures were about being 
translated into some of the Oriental lan- 
guages, Dr. Clarke’s uirements were 
called into requisition. is opened a 

ence with some of the first cha- 
racters in the nation, and brought him into 
contact with the dignitaries of the established 
church, to whom his learning and mental 
acquirements became more particularly 
known, and by whom his services in the 
important work were duly appreciated. 

About the year 1805, Dr. Clarke was 
made M.A., and in the following year he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
These titles of distinction were conferred as 
a tribute of respect due to his learning and 
talents. Since the above period, he has 
been elected a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy; and of the Royal Antiquarian 
Society in London he had long been a 
Fellow. He was also a member of some 
of the American literary societies. With 
the members of several other learned so- 
cieties, his name has also been enrolled, 
and their journals have been enriched by 
the communications of his pen. Among 
the Methodists, he has presided three times 
in the English conference, and three times 
in that of Ireland. 

During the last few years of his life, his 
health had been evidently in a declining 
state, which, from his sedentary habits, 
frequently affected his bowels, and, in all 
probability, predisposed his constitution to 
receive that fatal malady to which he be- 
came a victim. In consequence of this 
relaxed state, his preaching was less fre- 
quent than in former years. He, however, 
in See preached once or twice every 
week, and, of late, his pulpit services have 
rather increased than diminished. 

Of the Shetland Islands, Dr. Clarke 
might have been called the apostle. The 
spiritual interests of the inhabitants lay near 
his heart. He twice honoured them with 
his presence, and encouraged them by his 
discourses. Through his exertions, funds 
were raised for supporting the gospel among 
them; and under his fostering care, it has 
obtained an establishment, which is at pre- 
sent in no danger of dissolution. 

Ireland, also, was an object ever dear to 
this indefatigable man. In its northern 
parts he laid the foundation of many schools, 
which now contain multitudes of children, 
for several of whom he provided clothing ; 
and procured money to pay the teachers, 
and the current expenses attendant on such 
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charitable institutions. A few months since, 
he went to Ireland, in order to visit these 
schools ; but being taken seriously ill soon 
after his landing, he was obliged to desist, 
and hasten his return. 

At the last English Conference he visited 
Liverpool, in which town it was held ; and 
prior to its conclusion proceeded to Frome, 
where his youngest son resides as a Clergy- 
man, to attend a meeting devised for im- 
proving the morals, and for promoting tem- 

rance, sobriety, and industry, among the 
inhabitants. The design being made known, 
several of the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry, in conjunction with a Right Reverend 
Prelate, countenanced the meeting with their 
presence and approbation. In the proceed. 
ings of the day, Dr, Clarke took an active 
part, and spoke with a power and feeling 
which will long be remembered. 

From Frome he repaired to Bristol, to 
visit his numerous friends in that city. His 
last sermon was delivered at Westbury, near 
Bristol, and very long will this circumstance 
cause it to be remembered by all who heard 
him. 

On returning to his home, to resume his 
accustomed labours, an appointment called 
him to preach at Bayswater, on the 26th of 
August, where, at the house of a friend, he 
expired, as stated in the commencement of 
this article. 

Dr. Clarke has had twelve children, of 
whom three sons and three daughters, toge- 
ther with their highly respected and intel- 
ligent mother, still survive. He has also 
two sisters, one the wife of the Rev. W. M. 
Johnson, LL.D. a clergyman of the Estab- 
lishment, who resides in the vicinity of 
London, the other lives in Lancashire. 

The great uncertainty of human life had 
not escaped Dr. Clarke’s due attention. He 
had therefore disposed of his effects by will 
while in health. On the value of his exten- 
sive library, it is impossible for common 
mortals like ourselves to fix any estimate. 
The writer, many years since, looking at 
some of his books, Dr. Clarke pointed out 
a few MS. volumes, and said, “ These are 
worth more than seven hundred pounds.” 

As a friend, Dr. Clarke was always dis- 
tinguished for his undeviating constancy. 
Free, affable, and communicative, he was 
at all times easy of access: but this amiable 
feature in his character frequently subjected 

him to unnecessary intrusions. In company, 
he was cheerful and familiar, without dis- 
playing any parade of learning, except when 
particular occasions called for a momentary 
emanation from his ample stores. His con- 
versation abounded with anecdote and in- 
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cident, sometimes derived from foreign 
sources, but more generally drawn from his 
own observations on men and manners, col- 
lected during his journey through life, and 
treasured up in a highly retentive memory. 

His preaching was distinguished by an 
intimate acquaintance with the scriptures, 
strong sense, and solid argument, emanat- 
ing from a capacious mind, which com. 
municated itself in an almost unbounded 
range of thought, that seemed always at 
home in the fathomless abyss of research, 
and even when taking excursions into eter- 
nity, His diction was chiefly remarkable 
for simplicity, purity, strength, and perspi- 
cuity. To the productions of his pen, these 
remarks are equally applicable as to his 
pulpit discourses. 

In the construction of his sentences, the 
measure of syllables, the artificial turns of 
expression, and the dance of periods, al- 
ways appeared beneath his notice. Never, 
either from the pulpit or the press, has im- 

rt been sacrificed to sound. On most 
subjects which he undertook to elucidate, 
his ideas were clear and definite, and this 
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perspicuity he had the happy art of com- 
municating to others, in language best 
adapted to impart information, and make 
lasting impressions on their minds. 

It is obvious, however, that in the midst 
of this simplicity of expression, his intellec- 
tual riches were always apparent, This was 
the effect of habit, not of labour; and such 
was his success, that few among his hearers 
or readers have ever complained that he 
was difficult to be understood. On certain 
occasions, his thoughts were elevated and 
profound ; but even then he took his hearers 
and readers with him, and conducted them 
into regions which they had not been accus- 
tomed to visit. 

But we must now take our leave of ‘this 
burning and shining light. His organs of 
articulation, calling sinners to repentance, 
can be heard no more; but in his writings, 
the emanations of his spirit will be preserved 
and reverberated from generation to gene- 
ration, until gratitude ceases to be a virtue, 
and consummate learning, unwearied in- 
dustry, and undissembled piety, shall for- 
sake the world. 





Writincs or Dr. Apam CiaRKE. 


Of Dr. Crarge’s Works, the following is the most correct list that we have been able 
to procure ; but we are convinced that there are several other publications of which we 
cannot recollect the names :— 


Dissertation on the Use and Abuse of 
Tobacco: London, 1797. 8vo.—A Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, containing a Chrono- 
logical Account of the most curious books, 
in all departments of literature, from the 
infancy of printing to the beginning of the 
19th century; to which are added, an 
Essay on Bibliography, and an account of 
the best English translations of each Greek 
and Latin classic. 1802. 6 vols. 12mo. 
and 8vo.—The Bibliographical Miscellany, 
or a Supplement to the Bibliographical 
Dictionary, down to 1806, 2 vols. 12mo. 
and 8vo.— Baxter’s Christian Directory 
abridged. 1804. 2 vols. 8vo.—Claude 
Fleury’s History of the Ancient Israelites, 
with an account of their Manners, Customs, 
&e, with a Life and fine Portrait of Claude 
Fleury. 1805, 12mo.—The Succession of 
Sacred Literature, in a chronological ar- 


rangement of authors and their works, from 
the invention of alphabetical characters to 
the year of our Lord 345. 1807. 12mo, 
and 8vo. vol. ist. (A second edition of which 
has recently {been published, continued 
down to a.pd. 1300, by his youngest son, 
the Rev. Joseph B. B.Clarke.)-—Shuckford’s 
Sacred and Profane History of the World 
connected, including Bishop Clayton's 
Strictures on the work, embellished with a 
set of maps. 1808. 4 vols, 8vo.—Sturm’s Re- 
flections, translated from the German. 4 vols. 
12mo.—The Holy Scriptures, &c. &c. with 
the Marginal Readings, a Collection of 
Parallel Texts, and Copious Summaries to 
each Chapter; with a Commentary and 
Critical Notes, designed as a help to the 
better understanding of the Sacred Writings. 
8 vols. 4to. 1810-26.—Harmer’s Obser- 
vations. 4 vols, 8vo.—Clavis Biblica ; or, a 
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Compendium of Scripture Knowledge. 
8vo.—Dr. Clarke has also published three 
volumes of Sermons, besides several single 
discourses and detached pieces; and he is 
the author of many anonymous articles pub- 
lished in various ng nape journals. 

In addition to above publications, 
Dr. Clarke was employed several years, 
and, until his retirement to Millbrook, by 
Government, in collecting materials for a 
new edition of Rymer’s Fapenra, in folio, 
of which he saw the first volume, and first 
part of the second, through the press. This 
work is now superintended by a commis- 
sion under Government. 

Several of the above works will ensure 


‘matter than any commen 
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the immortality of Dr.Clarke’s name in the 

blic of letters; but that on which it 

descend to posterity, under the au- 
spices of the most undiminished lustre, is, 
his learned and voluminous Commentary 
on the Holy Scriptures, the sale and po- 
pularity of which have been almost unex~- 
ampled. This laborious work, notwith- 
standing some peculiarities which it occa- 
sionally exhibits, contains more original 
that has ap- 


peared since the days of Calmet. It is 
alike adapted for the use of the learned 
critic and the private Christian. Dr. Clarke’s 
last literary employment was, revising this 
important work for a new edition. 




















